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PREMCZ 



A series of eight seminars was conducted between December, 1004 and 
April, 1960 under the auspices of the Institute for Research on Human 
Resources under a contract with the U, S, Office of Education, These 
seminars were designed to achieve four objectives is first, to establish the 
significant questions in certain broad areas in the development and uti- 
lization of human resources; second, to determine what gaps existed in 
our knowledge In these areas; third, to suggest priorities in re- 
search; and fourth, to generate research and experimental programs. 
The seminars were attended by experts from various disciplines. The 
results of these deliberations, particularly with respect to the first three 
objectives, are fully explored in this report. 

Although the original purpose of the seminars was to concern itself 
with the narrow areas of education, training, and retraining, it became 
quite evident, from the discussions at the first and second seminars, 
which were exploratory in nature, that the purpose should be broader 
in scope. It was clearly recognized that the problems of education and 
training are not isolated phenomena but reflect, in a large measure, the 
broader economic and social issues of the community, In particular, and 
of society, in general. Thus, subsequent seminars were concerned with 
such questions as the supply of human resources (with particular em- 
phasis on the disadvantaged and minority groups in our society), the 
short-run and long-run demand for labor, the Investment in human re- 
sources (with emphasis on cost-benefit analysis), and labor markets 
and mobility. 

Although the results of these seminars are discussed thoroughly In 
this report, it should he emphasized again that research in the broader 
social and economic areas is a precondition for research in the narrower 
areas of education and training. For example, unless further research 
is done on such questions as how employers hire workers and what the 
promotional ladders are in these companies, how can one devise an ef- 
fective vocational education program? Another illustrations unless we 
know the future demands for occupations and skills, how do we know 
what occupations and skills should be trained for? A third illustration; 
unless we explore the psychological processes of the disadvantaged in 
terms of initiative and motivation, how can we devise effective guid- 
ance and counseling programs? 
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It is within this framework that this report on a guide for research 
should be read. 

Bettie Milner and Claudio Herzha, graduate assistants in the Depart- 
ment of Economics, assisted the authors in the preparation of this re- 
port. 

The persons listed in the Appendix as seminar participants contrib- 
uted significantly to this study. In no way, however, are they to be held 
responsible for any views expressed, 

Jacob J, Kaufman 
Project Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this research guide is to identify where research might 
yield “greatest” returns in terms of usefulness for the formulation and 
implementation of public policies concerning the development, alloca- 
tion, and utilization of human knowledge and skills in our rapidly 
changing economy. 

The general orientation is toward research which may aid in the 
resolution of the problems of those categories of human resources 
which are underdeveloped and/or under-utilized — sometimes called 
the “disadvantaged” by reason of geography, sm, age, race, or low 
levels of skill or education. It must be emphasized, however, that such 
problems cannot meaningfully be considered in isolation. Any solu- 
tions necessarily relate to the wider context, Therefore, concern for 
meaningful research must be twofold! specific to disadvantaged groups 
and general with respect to the broad context to which solutions of 
their problems must relate. For example, problems of heavy unemploy- 
ment of young Negro women in rural southern West Virginia can only 
be understood and mitigated in the wider context of an understanding 
of relevant institutions, situations, and problems of this and other 
groups, both within and outside Appalachia. Therefore, the research 
guide reflects the conviction that a broad concern for the development, 
allocation, and utilization of all levels of human resources, in thriving 
as well as in “sick” areas, is necessary for the effective formulation and 
implementation of public policies related especially to the disadvan- 
taged. In turn, such research is necessary for the development of re- 
search in the narrower area of education and training. 

1. Public Policy 

The formulation of a guide for research can have significance only in 
terms of some meaningful social objectives, A necessary first operation, 
then, in constructing a guide is to set forth the publio policies as re- 
vealed in new legislation, especially at the federal level. Most of the 
significant laws present clear statements of public policies which they 
seek to implement. Some of them are cited below. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act of 1002 declares that 
because certain occupational shortages exist, even in time of high un- 
employment, and because many skills have become obsolete, the gov- 
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eminent must promote the identification of, and provision for, current 
and prospective manpower shortages, It must make efforts to assure 
that men, women, and young people will he trained and available to 
meet shifting employment needs? that the unemployed and underem- 
ployed be assisted in providing themselves with needed skills? and that 
opportunities be provided for them to acquire new skills. The Act fur- 
ther states as public policy the government’s obligation to appraise the 
nation’s manpower requirements and resounes and to develop and ap- 
ply the information and methods needed to cope with die problems of 
unemployment resulting from technological change and from other per- 
sistent causes. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 19iM declares as public policy the 
elimination of "the paradox of poverty m the midst of plenty in the Na- 
tion by opening to everyone the opportunity for education and training, 
the opportunity to work, and the opportunity to live in decency and 
dignity." The Act seeks "to strengthen, supplement, and coordinate ef- 
forts in furtherance of that policy." 

The Vocational Act of 1963 seeks "to maintain, extend, and improve 
existing programs of vocational education, to develop new programs of 
vocational education," and to provide combinations of vocational edu- 
cation and part-time employment so that persons of all ages may "have 
ready access to vocational training or retraining which is of high quali- 
ty? which is realistic in the light of actual or anticipated opportunities 
for gainful employment? and which is suited to their needs, interests, 
and ability to benefit from such training." 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 declarer that our na- 
tional security "requires the fullest development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of its young men and women .... Wo must increase 
our efforts to identify and educate more of the talent of our Nation. 
This requires programs that will give assurance that no student of abili- 
ty will be denied an opportunity for higher education because of fi- 
nancial need; will correct as rapidly as possible the existing imbalance 
in our educational programs which have led to an insufficient propor- 
tion of our population educated in science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages and trained in technology.” 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 slates that "the security 
and welfare of the United States require that this and future genera- 
tions of American youth be assured ample opportunity for the fullest 
development of their intellectual capacities” and that it is "incumbent 
upon the Nation to take positive and immediate action to meet these 
needs through assistance to institutions of higher education, including 
graduate and undergraduate institutions, junior and community col- 
leges, and technical institutes, in providing certain academic facilities.” 
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The direction of future public policy related to the development, al- 
location, and utilization of human resources seems to have been clearly 
established by present legislation, such as that cited above. It will 
probably be the public policy of the nation that there be increasing 
public encouragement of the fullest possible development and utiliza- 
tion of useful knowledge and skills of our people and that lack of per- 
sonal financial resources should not bar any individual from full op- 
portunity to develop his abilities and interests, 

Clear indications of this trend are found in the recommendations in 
the report of the National Commission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress, issued in 1966, which call for increased public re- 
sponsibility for more extensive and better education at all levels for all 
qualified students without restriction due to lack of family financial re- 
sources, The report calls for a nationwide system of free public educa-t 
tion through two years beyond high school and for die availability of 
education, braining, and retraining throughout the lives of individuals. 
The recommendations call for improvements in matching men and jobs 
through more and better information concerning present and future 
opportunities and the establishment of computerized nationwide serv- 
ice for matching men to jobs. It further calls fo* improvements in long- 
range planning, and in "hort- and long-term forecasts of local and re- 
gional occupational demand and manpower availability. 

2. Framework of the Research Guide 

In order to identify research priorities systematically, the major ele- 
ments of the field of human resources have been organized into four 
broad subject matter areas: 

1. Supply and utilization of human resources, with special reference 
to major forms of discrimination; 

2. Present and anticipated demand for human resources; 

3. Investments in human resources; and 

4. The markets for and mobility of human resources. 

For each of these four subject-matter areas consideration was given 
to the following: 

1. The identification of the major problem areas or questions, and 
their classification by relative importance for policy formulation 
and/cr implementation; 

2. The appraisal of the extent and operational value of relevant 
knowledge and of research in progress; 

3. An appraisal of the susceptibility to further research; and 

4. Suggestions for priorities for future research, based on the pre- 
ceding three considerations. 
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To carry out this task primary reliance was placed on the knowledge 
and opinions of groups of experts in the various subject-matter areas 
obtained through a series of eight seminars. These experts represent a 
variety of fields and disciplines appropriate to the particular subject- 
matter area. Although all relevant work completed, or in progress, 
could not be fully searched and catalogued, some reliance was placed 
upon selected bibliographies. 

Perhaps an attempt to formulate a comprehensive research guide 
may be too ambitious. The identification of six or eight bright ideas for 
meaningful research might mean more than an attempt to develop a 
more comprehensive guide. It seems clear, however, that the likeli- 
hood of generating a few bright ideas is not inconsistent with the pres- 
ent effort. 

There is no question that there are major difficulties in any attempt to 
develop an approach or framework to the problem of the development 
and better utilization of human resources, an approach which is suf- 
ficiently encompassing, systematic, and precise that it includes every 
possible problem or emphasis in the vast and complex field which 
touches in some degree virtually the entire spectrum of human knowl- 
edge. It should be emphasized that the problem of the appropriate 
framework was a matter of continual concern and discussion in all the 
seminars and among the staff. This particular framework and various 
alternatives were discussed and analyzed in considerable detail through- 
out the entire project. 

The decision to use th« particular framework summarized above and 
reported in greater detail throughout the remainder of this report was 
not made in the belief that it is the only one which is defensible. The 
state of knowledge in this emerging area of research and policy con- 
cern is, after all, sketchy and limited} many important questions are 
only in the process of being formulated; and many seemingly useful 
techniques of analysis are only in an embryonic stage. 

In the end, the choice of this approach was made because it is suffi- 
ciently broad to include what at this time appears to be a significant 
number of critical issues in the field and because it is a useful way of 
classifying materials into categories which have been used by most ear- 
lier researchers and are therefore reasonably familiar to most persons 
presently working in the field. 

In the division of the human resources field into four major subject- 
matter areas, some overlap is inevitable. The designation of specific 
subject-matter areas, and the structuring of seminars and bibliographi- 
cal work accordingly, is not designed to offer a precise topology for the 
unambiguous categorization of every element. It is designed only to 
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help identify the most significant issues and variables and their inter- 
relation, ships. 

The major subject-matter areas of this framework bear names which 
economists often use in structuring their analysis, such as “supply,” “de- 
mand,” "investment,” and “markets.” However, it cannot be over- 
emphasized that this approach includes considerable material of the 
greatest importance which is relevant to the other behavioral and social 
sciences, This framework is entirely consistent with the interdisciplin- 
ary nature of this approach and its results. It in no way "squeezes out” 
or downgrades the many non-economic considerations of utmost im- 
portance to this project. In fact the research priorities reflect these. 

The general approach is to consider problems of national importance, 
looking to less aggregated (especially local) levels as appropriate for 
the understanding of many of these problems. An alternative approach 
would be to start from the local or community level, to assess the goals 
and problems of particular communities, and to design research priori- 
ties accordingly. The "from the top, down" approach will probably be 
of more general usefulness, although for particular communities it 
would certainly be essential to assess research priorities "from the bot- 
tom, up." 

It should be carefully noted that success in determining research 
priorities depends largely on the ability to forecast the payoff or success 
of various research efforts. Unfortunately, little is known about this ex- 
cept that the likelihood of success is clearly dependent on the quality of 
the specific researchers. Problems of doubtful face value pursued by 
able and imaginative researchers may have considerably higher payoff 
than more urgent research topics pursued by less able men. 

One of the major difficulties encountered in any attempt to compile 
a research guide occurs in seeking to appraise the extent and relevance 
of existing knowledge and research in progress. The recent upsurge of 
research in the field of human resources by public and private agencies 
and by individual researchers has not been accompanied by a rationali- 
zation of information regarding these diverse research activities. There 
is no single source, or even a small number of sources, which can be 
tapped for precise information in this regard. The present effort sought 
to meet this problem by bibliographical searches within the limits of 
time and resources available for such purposes, and by drawing upon 
the collective knowledge of the group of experts in attendance at the 
seminars. It can only be hoped that the near future will see the devel- 
opment of an information register of "research in progress” to meet this 
obvious and important need. 

This research guide should be reviewed periodically in order to keep 
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it current and relevant to changes in the environment and needs and to 
the growth in knowledge, It should also identify present and antici- 
pated critical issues with respect to the development, allocation, and 
utilization of human resources. The nature of anticipated critical is- 
sues will depend on assumptions about future levels and shifts of eco- 
nomic activity, impact of technology, etc. Major environmental changes 
which would significantly influence future research priorities are not 
usually abrupt but can be anticipated and, to some extent, incorpor- 
ated into the research guide. 

The research guide should identify the most significant variables 
whose interrelationships will be important to decision making. This 
can be conceived as a "network model of variables.” A review of what 
is known about the variables and their interrelationships will reveal 
critical "missing links" and corresponding research priorities. However, 
these priorities should be modified by the availability of information, 
methodologies, and human and material resources to implement them. 
The means of identifying and obtaining relevant information and the 
development of efficient methodologies may, themselves, constitute re- 
search topics of high priority. 

3. The Seminars 

Two background seminars covered e pecially research, development, 
and demonstration in adult training ai i refraining. Six seminars dealt 
specifically with the development of this research guide. The first of 
this latter group considered the over-all problem and the appropriate 
approach to it. The next four seminars considered the specific subject- 
matter areas. The final seminar reviewed tentative conclusions con- 
cerning the subjects on which research is most needed. Participants 
were asked to review, before each seminar, the relevant materials, in- 
cluding the conceptual approach and selected bibliographies, and to 
submit written statements after the seminar discussions. 

The following is a list of the seminars. The agendas and lists of par- 
ticipants are set forth in Appendix A, 

I. Background seminar - labor markets and skill training as they 
relate to community action programs. 

II. The relationship between vocational and technical training 
and community needs. 

HI. Identification of major problem areas and of major questions 
concerning development and utilization of human resources 
in a dynamic economy. 
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IV, Supply of human resources - 

A. Present arid anticipated stocks of knowledge and skills, 

B. Utilization of human resources, especially with respect 
to major forms of discrimination, 

V. Demand for human resources - present and future. 

VI. Investment In human resources* responsiveness of supply to 
demand. Viability of major means (“education In Its widest 
sense) for developing knowledge and skills. 

VII. Human resources markets and mobility. 

VIII. Over-all review of priorities for research. 

The results of the seminar and staff discussions and analyses are fully 
set forth in subsequent chapters. It would be desirable, however, to list 
certain common themes which ran through these seminars. An ma - 
standing of these themes might be of considerable help to the reader in 
evaluating the suggested priorities for research which arc listed in 

Chapter VI. 

4. Common Themes 

1. One of the most important conclusions drawn from seminar dis* 
eusjloni is that there are many critical needs for better data in most 
subject-matter areas. Without more and better date, r ®‘ 

scarch will bo seriously impeded. Again and again in the considom- 
tion of particular subject-matter areas data shortcomings bee ^ p 
fully apparent. For example, there are not available, even in industrial 
states, the numbers of public high schools graduates from various spe- 

cialities within vocational education. , 

Even where aggregate data do exist, there is a lack of data dis- 
aggregated to levels most relevant for the scope of decision-making. 
For example, even excellent national estimates of anticipated demand 
for certain skills would have little relevance for guiding the decisions of 

local school boards. , « « 

No inventories exist of the knowledge and skills being produced 

by our tremendous investments in education, of those going into retire- 
ment, or of those who are underemployed or unemployed. For ex- 
ample, even the crudest measures of the vast reserve of important 
knowledge and skills embodied in women and others who are not cur- 
rently part of the labor force are not available. 

2. Although changes in the level of employment and unemployment 
may require a different ordering of research priorities, the problems of 
the disadvantaged which have been emphasized persist even during 
times of full employment, though to a lesser extent. There is much too 
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little known about the precise relationship between various levels of 
gross national product and the employment effects accompanying each 
particular level, and the reasons for these differential effects, particu- 
larly as these relate to the hard-core unemployed among disadvan- 
taged groups, In effect, these comments point to a need to establish 
better the relationship between macro variables and the manner in 
which these translate themselves out at the micro level, and vice versa. 

3, There is a pressing need for longitudinal studies in all of the sub- 
ject matter areas. Most considerations of the problems of unemploy- 
ment have found it difficult to incorporate dynamic elements. Conse- 
quently, too little is known about the kinds of changes which take place 
over time and the reasons for these changes. What happens over time 
to the hard-core unemployed and their view of the world of work and 
their place in it? What kinds of incentives do they perceive, and how 
do they behave and react toward various situations? What happens to 
employer attitudes and behavior toward the disadvantaged worker? 
Longitudinal studies appear necessary to a more meaningful formula- 
tion of the problem of motivation, initiative, and behavior among the 
disadvantaged. Little can be accomplished in measuring the effects of 
various investments in human resources unless the experiences of indi- 
viduals can be traced through time. The operation of markets for hu- 
man resources clearly has a time dimension about which too little is 

known. 

4. More subnational, and especially local, studies should be con- 
ducted in all areas. The need here is imperative, for the thrust of pres- 
ent public policy, which is likely to continue into the future, is to place 
heavy responsibility and initiative upon local and/or regional areas for 
working out solutions to their particular problems involving human re- 
sources. In the planning and implementation of these programs there 
are substantial difficulties in translating national studies and data into 
effective local or regional programs. The latter are likely to suffer un- 
less and until they are developed in the context of the community in- 
volved and its particular social and economic mix. 

5. The study of die effects of on-going anti-poverty and odier proj- 
ects is needed, and provision for independent research should be built 
into diese action programs. The American tradition of pragmatism in 
the formulation and execution of public policy has had as its conse- 
quence the failure to provide a systematic record of die effects of pro- 
grams by failing to provide for research and evaluation as part of the 
operating programs from die outset. Too often die research and evalua- 
tion diat does take place has become die province of die agency con- 
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ducting flic program and is initiated and carried out after the program 
has been developed, The various strands of the anti-poverty program, 
scattered and disjointed as they are, are not likely to he rendered cap- 
able of assessment of success in the achievement of their objectives, 
lacking the systematic provision for research and evaluation built into 
the action program. This would provide for a more scientific basis for 
the research and evaluation and for a feedback into the action program 

itself. 

6 . The human resources needs and implications of new social legis- 
lation should be assessed during the planning and subsequent stages. 
This is not to argue that no policy should be attempted in the absence 
of all the data that would be desirable. Yet in programs which carry 
with them long-term commitments to rationalize and produce particu- 
lar complexes of skills, it would aid rational consideration and discus- 
sion of these programs to have some reasonably precise notions of the 
quantity and quality of skills needed to the successful implementation 
of such programs. 

7. Researchers and research sponsors should improve the means by 
which research results are disseminated to potential beneficiaries. This 
has particular reference to the problem of bridging the gap between re- 
search and research results and the policy makers and practitioners in 
the various programs concerned with human resources. Another as- 
pect of the same point is the problem of apprising researchers of on- 
going and completed research projects. There has been far too little at- 
tention paid to this important part of the process of translating research 
findings into on-going and up-coming programs, to the detriment both 
of die most effective research and of the most effective programs. 

8. In-depth studies of present employer policies and practices relat- 
ing to hiring, promotion, training, incentives, retirement, etc., should be 
carried on. The American economy relics preponderandy on private 
firms to utilize and develop human resources. Yet relatively little is 
known about how private employers proceed with this task. Typically, 
the assumption is made that employers are rational in die conduct of 
their activities pertaining to human resources, and surely most employ- 
ers believe tiiat they are acting in a self-interested way. Yet this as- 
sumption is not demonstrably correct unless the human resources poli- 
cies of employers are known in some detail through the entire complex 
of intra-firm activities. Most labor market studies have concentrated on 
inter-firm relationships and adjustments, but little has been done with 
die subject of intra-firm activities and their relationship to the external., 

market. 
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0, There is a need to develop and relate effectively new or proven 
tools of analysis, especially cost-benefit analysis, where the nature or 
the problem permits their effective utilization. 

Cost-benefit analysis is in its infancy, but it holds considerable 
promise for casting more light on the perplexing problem of measuring 
the effectiveness of public expenditures where the “product” of these 
expenditures may not get into a market where its value can be meas- 
ured by the usual competitive tests. It seems imperative to develop 
sharper tools for this purpose than are now available as consideration is 
given to undertaking programs in various directions. Cost-benefit anal- 
ysis, if effective, can provide a more rational base for decision-making 
in the adoption and implementation of policy. 
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THE SUPPLY OF HUMAN RESOURCES 



At the outset it is important to make clear that in the analysis of the 
problems of employment and unemployment it is impossible to sepa- 
rate and to isolate the forces of supply and demand, Economists have 
long recognized the close relationship between aggregate employment 
of the supply of human resources and the aggregate demand for goods 
and services and the human resources necessary to their production. 
Moreover, the effective supply currently available or potentially avail- 
able for a given occupation or in a given industry will be related to the 
conditions of demand in that occupation or industry. Nevertheless, 
there is merit in considering the operative forces governing supply in- 
dependently of demand conditions as a first step in acquiring better 
knowledge and understanding of employment and unemployment. 

It was not the purpose of this research guide to attempt to resolve the 
dispute among economists regarding the root causes of unemployment, 
that is, whether unemployment is basically attributable to deficiencies 
in effective demand or to changes in the structure of the economy. 
However, for purposes of discussion, the following assumptions were 
made regarding the nature of current unemployment, There is evi- 
dence to suggest that an important part of continuing high-level unem- 
ployment can be traced to a sponginess of effective demand for the 
economy as a whole. Despite high level private expenditures and the 
spending associated thus far with the unsettled state of the world and 
the implementation of various welfare programs at home, aggregate de- 
mand has not been sufficiently high to provide the bouyancy to the la- 
bor market which approximates full employment. On the other hand, 
there are important constraints imposed on the unlimited and vigorous 
use of monetary and fiscal policies needed to secure full employment by 
this route. One of these constraints is the fear of inflation, realized or 
potential. Although there is some historical evidence that gently rising 
price levels provide a congenial environment for economic growth, the 
fear of inflation effectively blocks full usage of the monetary and fiscal 
tools sufficient to move the economy to full employment. A second 
constraint, historically operative to impede the full utilization of aggre- 
gate tools, Is the impact they would have on American economic rela- 
tions with the rest of the world— the so-called “balance-of-payments” 
constraint. 
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The upshot of the two constraints is to impose limits on theusoof ag- 
gregate techniques to secure full employment. It may we e * 
constraints become operative as we level off at 4 per cent unemploy- 
ment, well above a reasonable definition of full employment. To re- 
duce unemployment further, other techniques must be pressed into use. 
These techniques generally involve more localized and refined me s- 
ures applicable to regions, states, or localities; or to Particukr groups 
in the labor force among whom unemployment rates are inordinately 
high. Thus far we are only on the front edge of Aw kind of expe • 
mentation, which is taking place on a limited scale A the face of vast 
ignorance of many facts. It is clear that unemployment Is not egali- 
tarian in its impact even as the labor market becomes brisker. It strikes 
with severity at specific groups of the labor force-the young worker, 

the Negro, women, and older workers. . .. 

The seminar on the supply of human resources chose to em- 

phasis on die present unemployed or, more specifiMlly.ontheseetor 
the population and labor force which have experienced disproportion 
ately high rates of unemployment even as the economy in general has 
been expanding. Because these people are unemployed, maybe even 
unemployable in the current state of the tabor 
And being poor, they suffer inadequate current levels of living which 
may indeed be passed on from generation to generation If uncmploy- 

The unemployed groups which were selected for attention in this 
seminar wore (1) the older workers, (2) women, (8) youth, and (4) 

N TMs C chapter Is divided Into the following general components: 

General considerations for research applicable to all 'he various 
groups included in the hard-core unemployed; 

C om m,. ™n n m relevant to each particular group in which pecul- 
iar problems of employment or employability are present; and 

Suggested priorities for research in the area of the supply of hu- 
man resources. 



X. 



2 . 



3. 



Research Pertaining to the Problem of Unemployment Among 
the Disadvantaged Workers In General 

There was a consensus that tlio problem of unemployment among the 
disadvantaged was so important that the research should be directed to 
the question of how to improve their employability by identifying the 
causes of their unemployment, by exploring the usefulness of tech- 
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nfques designed to upgrade their skills and potential, by identifying 
specific institutional and attitudinal barriers to their fuller utilization, 
and by testing and evaluating present programs designed to deal better 
with their problems. Broadly speaking, areas for meaningful research 
broke down into the following major categories? (X) historical studies, 
(2) methodological studies, and (3) research concerned with raising 
the productivity of disadvantaged workers. 



X. Historical Studies 

The past can provide insights into the nature of particular employ- 
ment problems (their origins and genesis). More particularly, it would 
be useful to have additional information about human resource utiliza- 
tion during periods of full employment and during periods of unem- 
ployment, Among such possibilities are several of importance. 

A study of the work experiences of new entry workers and of young- 
er military personnel, if carefully designed, would give much informa- 
tion on the successful and unsuccessful methods for teaching a variety 
of skills and attitudes for successful performance, controlling for Intel- 
ligence, educational achievement, and the many aptitudes on which 
military and civilian organizations collect data. This would give some 
time dimension to the “trainabillty” and “employability" issue and 
would be especially interesting in developing relevant employment re- 
quirements and workable training techniques. 

Research on the historical experience in employment designed to 
determine the factors responsible for the differential experiences of 
Negroes, older workers, women, and youth in acquiring jobs in different 
kinds of firms classified by degrees of competition, size, whether branch 
plant or single-plant firm, nature of the product market, etc., should 
cast considerable light on the problems of employment of the disadvan- 
taged. Such studies would suggest the reason why some kinds of com- 
panies and groups are more willing than others to hire disadvantaged 
groups. They would also suggest strategies and tactics in guiding poli- 
cies to improve the hiring and upgrading of more disadvantaged 
workers. 

Generalized studies at the economy level might be made to show the 
interdependence of various kinds of resource development programs 
and such economic objectives as full employment and economic growth. 
Studies of tills kind have been undertaken in Scandanavian countries, 
which suggest the need to pay more explicit attention to this problem 
in the United States. 

There is need to study the possible effects of protective legislation on 
the employment of certain groups. To what extent, for example, has 
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this kind of legislation caused employers not to hire women, youth, 
older workers, or Negroes. 

There is a serious knowledge gap about the costs of unemployment, 
Retrospective studies are needed to develop better measures of the so- 
cial costs of intermittent unemployment and its effect on skill retention 
and incentives to work, the loss of which must be counted a social cost 
not now accounted for in our traditional measures of the costs of un* 
employment. The same logic exists for the need to study the measure- 
ment and costs of underutilization of components of the labor force, 
particularly if this underutilization is long-run and persistent, as may 
be the case with women and older workers. 

2, Problem of Data 

There was universal agreement that there are serious data limitations 
at present which make it impossible to make many significant generali- 
zations or to get at fundamental issues. Most of the available data at 
this time are national data which may have limited usefulness in getting 
answers to problems at the points at which unemployment coagulates. 
Some communities have more unemployment than others} there are 
wide differences among them in the rates of unemployment among the 
disadvantaged. Needed now are disaggregated data, by age, sex, race, 
skill, personal backgrounds, regions, localities, and labor markets. None 
of these is now available in the detail necessary to gain insight into the 
nature of particular kinds of problems among these groups. 

State and local research agencies should strive to link their new statis- 
tics and special studies into the existing time series which have acquired 
widespread recognition and use. If welfare programs ere to be success- 
ful, they should produce changes in existing series of employment, un- 
employment, welfare need, etc. Some studies will of necessity be one- 
shot affairs, designed to answer a specific local problem and subject to 
discontinuance when the answer is obtained. But many of the studies 
which local agencies and individual researchers will conduct should be 
interrelated sufficiently with continuing series from the past so that they 
can help furnish answers about the relative success of various programs. 

If at all possible, local research agencies should devote some atten- 
tion to the development of suitable administrative statistics in the op- 
erating agencies, insofar as they have the opportunity to do so. In new 
agencies, administrative statistics are often drawn up with primary em- 
phasis upon budgetary and operating needs, and with a minimum of 
thought to research and policy-making implications. This is a difficult 
problem, and administrators often have neither the time nor the pa- 
tience to be bothered with esoteric questions. However, there are times 
and circumstances when relatively simple and readily understood re- 
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porting could bo incorporated into the administrative statistics of the 
operating agencies. 

Perhaps, at first, research which is linked to operating agencies and 
programs should be directed to subjects which are practical, feasible, 
and down to earth. Simple and superficial answers are often needed in 
the early stages in order to clear the ground for the more complex anal- 
yses. The receptivity of administrators to research cooperation is great- 
er when they themselves can see the need for answers. 

Seriously lacking are usable data on the kind of skills available among 
the unemployed. What kind of inventories are available, and what ad- 
ditional ones would be most useful in matching available supplies of 
human resources and available job opportunities? Most helpful in this 
regard would be those data at hand community by community, particu- 
larly in a situation in which aggregate unemployment is falling and the 
phenomenon of labor shortages in particular skills, occupations, and 
locales is becoming more common. 

3. Problems of Methodology 

The most extensive studies of the labor market, an important part of 
which is the supply of human resources, have been carried on by econo- 
mists. In general, economists have approached this problem by making 
use of the technical apparatus of the discipline which has been devel- 
oped to consider the general complex problem of the optimum alloca- 
tion of resources among alternative uses. 

In order to deal with this immensely complex problem, economic 
theory has of necessity been forced to make limiting and simplifying 
assumptions about many aspects of markets in order to organize think- 
ing about the allocation problem. Among them are the following be- 
havioral assumptions} (1) entrepreneurs will attempt to maximize 
profits; and (2) consumers or households will attempt to maximize sat- 
isfactions. Typically, economic analysis of the labor market has been 
particular— that is, it has concerned itself with one particular market, 
on the assumption that other markets will remain unchanged while this 
analysis is proceeding. 

It should be pointed out that this theory was developed not neces- 
sarily to explain how markets actually operate, but to make manage- 
able an analysis of how resources would be optimally allocated if all 
the conditions posited by the theory were, in fact, obtained. 

However, when practical problems occur, such as unemployment in 
particular markets or among particular components of the supply of hu- 
man resources, the theory is asked to explain its causes in order that sat- 
isfactory policy can be developed to deal better with the problem. Thus, 
the theory developed for use in a world of perfect markets and rational 
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behavior is pressed into service to cope with a problem arising in a 
world of less than perfect markets and of less than rational (in an 
economic sense) entrepreneurs and workers. In this setting the theory 
must be used very gingerly indeed, with a full appreciation of its 
strengths and limitations. Its applicability will depend on how closely 
its assumptions are met in the situation at hand. 

The question of the validity of the behavioral assumption 3 under- 
pinning orthodox theory of the operation of labor markets, particularly 
those on the supply side, was raised in the seminar. There was consid- 
erable sentiment that it is necessary to develop a conceptual framework 
more appropriate to the analysis of the problem of the most effective 
utilization of the disadvantaged worker. Is it correct to assume that 
what unemployed disadvantaged workers need first and most is a Job, 
or are there some conditions precedent to the Job which, if fulfilled, 
will make for a more satisfactory bng-run solution to the manner in 
which these individuals intersect with the world of work? 

How do disadvantaged workers perceive the labor market and the 
manner in which they relate to it? Does this perception aid or hinder 
them in responding to the traditional incentives that underlie the ortho- 
dox views of the problems of effective labor market operation? Under 
what circumstances have they historically and do they now enter the 
labor market, and how many of them respond even to these circum- 
stances? Even if they are recipients of better information about job 
opportunities and of training to equip them better in securing jobs, do 
they act upon this information and utilize the skills which they may 
have obtained? 

In short, it can be asserted that although we now know a great deal 
about unemployment, we know for too little about the unemployed, 
how they perceive the situation in which they find themselves, and how 
they respond to that situation or to various "carrots and sticks” held out 
and applied to diem. Careful studies of the effects of unemployment 
and underemployment on the lives of people would go a long way , 
toward better understanding and the development of more appropriate 
policies. The current beginnings of public policies toward unemploy- 
ment, poverty, education, and training provide interesting opportuni- 
ties to make such studies which, to bo effective and rewarding, must 
extend over time longitudinally in order to provide the kind of answers 
needed. In this connection, there is an urgent need to build into pres- 
ent and future public programs provisions for research and evaluation 
of the impact of the programs, with care exercised to insure that evalua- 
tion is done by persons not engaged in the operation of the programs. 
Perhaps the ideal situation would be one in which at the outset re- 
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searchers were included in the establishment and operation of the pro- 
grams in order to insure that relevant information is collected in the 
operation of action-directed activities, data upon which more effective 
evaluation could be based. 

An important contribution to methodology would be the develop- 
ment and refinement of techniques to measure better benefits and costs 
of alternative programs. Most urgently needed are techniques which 
develop and incorporate in a meaningful way reasonable measures of 
social benefits and social costs, as well as their counterparts of private 
benefits and private costs. 

Called into question also was the assumption of rational (i.e., profit- 
maximizing) behavior by enterpreneurs as it applies to the utilization 
of the supply of disadvantaged workers. To what extent does the re- 
luctance to hire women, youths, older workers, or Negroes really maxi- 
mize profits? How relevant and "objective” are the hiring criteria used 
by employers in measuring the capacity to perform in present openings 
and/or in jobs to which employees are likely to progress? Do hiring 
criteria bear a predictable relationship to productivity on the jobs for 
which they are applied in the hiring process? 

A hypothesis which requires testing and evaluation is that unemploy- 
ment arises primarily from personal inadequacies of the unemployed. 
An alternative hypothesis is that low income, not personal character- 
istics and inadequacies of the unemployed, is the breeding ground for 
unemployment and "unemployability.” Studios around these hypothe- 
ses would certainly supply data about the poor and disadvantaged 
which are now lacking, and they should contribute substantially to un- 
derstanding the supply of labor, its potentials, and its remediable diffi- 
culties. 

It would also be useful to find a convenient formula for comparing 
educational and skill levels from different kinds of training. For in- 
stance, how should we interpret the relative educational levels of Ne- 
groes and whites with various educational backgrounds? It will not be 
possible to make meaningful statements about the influence of educa- 
tion on relative incomes unless we have better techniques for compar- 
ing real educational levels. What is needed is some kind of educational 
deflator. 

4. Research Concerned With Raising the Productivity of 
Disadvantaged Workers 

The seminar discussions revealed the belief that research on the sup- 
ply of human resources should stress measures to improve the employ- 
ment of various disadvantaged groups. These measures would make it 
possible for the disadvantaged to learn about jobs, acquire the neces- 



sary training to qualify for those jobs, be placed in positions for which 
they qualify, and upgrade them to the limits of their abilities once they 
get on the job, 

There are numerous possibilities in this realm, The discussions of 
particular sectors of the unemployed (included in later portion of this 
report) contain many specific suggestions. There were, however, sever- 
al kinds of research projects which would apply to all such groups. 

Studies of how various disadvantaged groups learn about jobs and 
training programs, as well as their attitudes about various occupations, 
would provide much needed information about the character of em- 
ployment problems and contribute to the formulation of more effective 
public policy. 

It is striking how little many of the unemployed know about laws, 
rights, and availability of certain jobs. Most contacts with them, par- 
ticularly Negroes, have corns through civil rights leaders or middle 
class Negroes, whose attitudes and values may be quite different from 
the unemployed. The unemployed may be so suspicious of orthodox in- 
stitutions and attitudes in the labor market that they cannot be reached 
meaningfully through them. In order to make effective contact it will 
be necessary to work with them in terms of their own values, percep- 
tions, and attitudes. 

Studies would be useful which indicate the extent to which achieve- 
ment motivation can be most effectively transmitted to disadvantaged 
workers whose experience or background may have failed to furnish 
them with this crucial ingredient for success in an achieving society. 
Can this be built into education and training systems? Can special ef- 
forts be made to promote this attitude among selected minority groups 
through special programs to acquaint them with and train them in 
these skills and attitudes? Can entrepreneurial skills be transmitted 
through training in business administration directed specifically to se- 
lected groups of disadvantaged workers? 

It would be helpful to develop techniques and methods to permit 
measurement of the relative rates of progress made by disadvantaged 
workers over time and how their positions vary over the course of the 
business cycle. 

5, The Older Worker 

The problem of unemployment for older workers (here defined to be 
those 45 years of age or older) is not per se a new one. It is one, how- 
ever, about which little is known in detail. It is also one for which some 
better solutions are becoming increasingly imperative. 

Partly the problem is one of numbers rooted in demographic char- 
acteristics of the American economy. The number of persons 45 years 
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of age and older has risen from about 14 million in 1900 to 57 million in 
1965; by 1980 there will be 66 million persons falling in this age group, 
Perhaps more important than absolute numbers of persons has been the 
rapid rise in the percentage of the workers in the labor force who are 
45 years and older, In 1947, 26 per cent of the labor force was in this 
age group; in 1965, 38 per cent. 

The nature of the problem of unemployment for the older worker 
needs careful focusing. Although unemployment among older workers 
has grown more severe in recent years, its rate of change has not been 
substantially greater than the rate applicable to younger workers. This 
is not wholly unexpected, because older employed workers have certain 
protections from layoffs through seniority rights and through proven 
competence. However, if an older worker is laid off, there is a host of 
problems peculiar to that age group in securing reemployment. Gen- 
erally, older workers arc likely to have had less formal education than 
their younger competitors for jobs Moreover, the formal education 
they have is more likely to be obsolete. Hiring standards of employers 
typically discriminate against older workers. As a group the older 
workers are less mobile geographically and therefore cannot compete 
cffecf ? vely in labor markets beyond commuting distance. Employment 
patterns among older workers show disproportionately large numbers 
of them in older, more traditional occupations and crafts and/or in in- 
dustry which, if not declining, are not growing as rapidly as those new- 
er and fast growing industries in which jobs are available to younger 
workers. The available evidence indicates that when older workers be- 
come unemployed, they remain so for much longer periods than young- 
er. Some (how many is not known) give up the search for employment 
and withdraw from the labor force. Older workers arc more likely to 
have only part-time employment available to them, thus remaining in 
the labor force but being underutilized in the jobs they arc performing. 

It is in tills context and within the general framework of discussions 
going to the question of appropriate research pertaining to disadvan- 
taged workers that a series of research possibilities are enumerated 
which would apply particularly to older workers and the problems sur- 
rounding efforts to brighten employment prospects for this group of the 
heavily unemployed. 

The greatest single need for the promotion of effective research is to 
develop disaggregated data on the older workers by age levels, sex, 
skills, occupation, race, labor market, and localities. Until this need is 
met, attempts to frame policy will always lack the empirical base so 
vital to reasonable success in these efforts. Further along tills line, re- 
search to compile and establish data banks on the supply of skills cur- 
rently available in the older worker category might well result in a more 
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effective matching of existing jobs with these skills, particularly on the 
local level. 

There is now little systematic knowledge of what happens over time 
to the unemployed older worker. To what extent and for what reasons 
does he simply withdraw from the labor force? What happens to him 
if he does? Why is the labor force participation rate of older Negro 
workers falling while that of whites is not? Information of this kind 
would be of immense value in making the character of the problem of 
unemployment among older workers more precise by allowing mean- 
ingful distinctions within this broad group. 

There is also a dearth of information about the availability of valid 
tests to measure the potential of older workers. A series of research 
problems could be blocked out in this area. There is need to know the 
extent and magnitude of discrimination against older workers in the 
hiring and work process. Testing procedures currently being used in 
the hiring process need evaluation with regard to whether they do in- 
deed measure the ability of the older worker to perform the job. There 
are some growing suspicions that the standards used by employers bear 
little relationship to potential effectiveness on the job. 

There is also limited information available to indicate the extent to 
which and under what circumstances an older worker can be trained. 
What has been the experience with retrained older workers when they 
have been placed in jobs? Are there special techniques of training for 
older workers? Are they really more costly or less effective than those 
used for younger workers? When is redesign of jobs more efficient than 
“redesign" of older workers? 

In the ease of the aged portion of the population, there is a place for 
studies of the circumstances under which those who wish to work can 
be incorporated into the work situation. Docs paid service in com- 
munity work offer a peculiar outlet for persons who are past retirement 
but wish to derive the satisfaction of participating in community ac- 
tivities? If so, what particular kinds of occupations or skills hold the 
most promise in this direction? 

6. Youth 

The nature of unemployment problems among younger workers 
should be given close consideration. Several facts and groups of facts 
are important. Because of rising school enrollment rates, the entry age 
of young workers into the labor force has shown a long-run increase. 
The proportion of teenagers in the labor force has gradually fallen. Co- 
incident with the falling labor force participation rates among teen- 
agers has been very high unemployment rates among these young 
workers. (13.6 per cent in 1965 os compared to 4.5 per cent for the la- 
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bor force as a whole) The explanation of this seeming paradox lies in 
the very substantial increase in the absolute numbers of teenage prod- 
uots of the post-war boom. During 106S, for example, 850,000 teen- 
agers entered the civilian labor force, three times the average o e 
preceding four years. Teenagers accounted for almost 40 per cent ot 
the total increase in the size of the labor force between 1984 and 10 . 
And the number of young workers entering the labor force is expected 
to increase throughout the 196Q's. Like most averages, however, the 
over-all unemployment rate of 13.6 per cent among teenage workers 
masks many vital aspects of the problem of unemployment. In absolute 
numbers in 1985 there were 1,143,000 young people 16 to 21 years of 
age without Jobs, or 33 per cent of all the unemployed workers in the 
United States. In 1984 nearly 350,000 young men under the age of 25 
were neither in school nor in the labor force. They^wcre not attempt- 
ing to find Jobs, so they were not included either in labor force data or 

in unemployment figures. . ... 

The high level of economic activity in 1965 and the beginnings 

specific programs designed to assist young people in securing ma c 
inroads on unemployment among young workers. Between 1964 and 
1965, unemployment rates fell among all categories of young workers. 
The following table summarizes these changes; 

Unemployment Rates by Age, Color, Sex 
1964 and 1965 



All persons 

Men, 14 years and over 
Men, 14-19 years 
Women, 14 years and over 
Women, 14*19 years 
Non-white 

Men, 14 years and over 
Men, 14-19 years 
Women, 14 years and over 
Women, 14-19 years 



lion that unemployment rests »» 

tion of the labor force. The teenage unemployment rate in 1965 re- 
mained high (though it had fallen moderately) and was still almost 
three times the rate for the labor force as a whole. There has been vir- 
tually no change in unemployment rates among non-white teenagers, 
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despite the quickening of economic activity. Almost one of every three 
non-white teenagers was out of work in 1905. And shocking as these 
data are, they do not tell the full story. Eight per cent of all out-of- 
school white male youths were not looking for work; among non-whites 
those not in the labor force constituted 12 per cent of all out-of-school 
male youths, Among girls the percentage was even higher (44 per 
cent). 

Young people without jobs are not typically new workers, In 1903 
two-thirds of the young men and over one half of the young women 
unemployed had previously held full-time employment. Job changing 
is a pervasive phenomenon among young workers, but there is real 
question whether this kind of behavior is informed or rational; much of 
it is clearly wasteful. 

Data are beginning to be collected which at the national level show 
the vital link between education and employment. In 1963, the rate of 
unemployment among young men who had not completed high school 
was 26 per cent, nearly twice that of high school graduates. And the 
periods of unemployment were of longer duration among dropouts, who, 
when they found employment, typically took lower paying jobs requir- 
ing less skills. Dropouts also had much more limited access to informa- 
tion about jobs; they apparently learned about jobs principally through 
friends. The relationship between education and income level was pro- 
nounced, dropouts receiving average incomes substantially less than 
high school graduates. 

If past trends continue into the future, the fast-growing sector of the 
labor market will be in white collar and service occupations. However, 
these have not typically been ports of entry for young men, Employ- 
ment in blue collar occupations which historically have furnished em- 
ployment outlets for the unskilled and semi-skilled is expected to grow 
much more slowly and perhaps even decline. 

The growing numbers of young workers in the labor force, the chang- 
ing character of technology and its impact on industries and occupa- 
tions, and the declining importance of blue collar employment all focus 
on the vital importance of education and training of young workers. 
There is need to appraise and evaluate the educational system in the 
light of these changes, past and anticipated, and to ascertain precisely 
how effectively it is operating to prepare young workers for the work 
experience. 

Perhaps the most discernible strand running through the discussion 
of employment of young workers was die lack of information about the 
character, extent, and causes of unemployment among young workers, 
particularly at the level of the locality and community attempting to 
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deal more effectively with the problems. Data are not sufficiently dis- 
aggregated by age, rate, sex, education, skill, and occupations, The 
development of such data is a prime need, underpinning the research- 
ability of many other significant questions. 

There can be no question of the importance of establishing precisely 
the relationship between education and employment, particularly for 
purposes of devising reasonably effective programs to deal with the 
problems of young workers and for those children who will shortly be- 
come workers. 

Too little is known about the effectiveness of various high school edu- 
cational programs in preparing young people for work. Despite the 
critical examination to which the American high school has been sub- 
jected in the post-Sputnik era and in the period of growing concern 
with poverty, there remain serious deficiencies in the development of 
curricula and techniques to deal with the problems of a large number 
of students who arc neither college-bound nor qualified for admission 
to vocational education programs. 

There is much evidence to support the growing contention that the 
educational system is too aristocratic, geared to the needs, aspirations, 
and goals of the "winners” in society, to those whose values, resources, 
and experiences point them in the direction of occupations, skills, and 
career objectives which are acceptable and encouraged. For the high 
school student who for various reasons falls short of acceptable and 
recognized standards, the view of the road ahead is blurred and in- 
distinct, and the obstacles appear formidable. The schools have not 
found reasonable answers to the problems of these students, who fail 
to fit the conventional standards of the school system; the result for 
such students is either discouragement and dropping out or consign- 
ment to an ambiguous status as a general curriculum student. If the 
former route of drop-out is followed, the chances of long-run unem- 
ployment or episodic employment are now well established. If the 
latter route of general curriculum is pursued, the student may emerge 
both minimally trained in the basic social skills and untrained in any 
meaningful vocational or occupational skills. This commits him at best 
to low level Jobs and renders him vulnerable to layoffs when the econ- 
omy sags or when technology displaces him. 

The major challenge to the high school is to find better solutions to 
the problems of the "losers," those students who are in limbo in the 
present curriculum. Vocational and comprehensive high schools have 
been preoccupied with meeting the needs of industry, unions, employ- 
ers, school boards, parents, etc. at the expense of developing ways of 
dealing with, or having much interest in, the needs of the students who 
do not fit conventional categories of college preparatory or vocational 
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education. Even the latter has developed over time, perhaps in a quest 
for more "respectability,” a set of criteria which removes vocational 
education from the choices available to many students, particularly 
those who are "disadvantaged,” for all the familiar reasons, 

There was a strong consensus that a serious and pressing need exists 
for research and experimentation dealing with the "forgotten 40 per 
cent” of high school students, those whose interests and direction are 
imprecise and who are included in low level "occupationally oriented” 
vocational education programs or ir general curriculum studies. This 
is an undertaking of major proportions with several component parts, 
each of which is significant of itself but clearly related to the problem 
of developing a coordinated and thorough-going program directed at 
the disadvantaged. 

Such a program would involve at least the following major elements: 

a. Finding ways of effectively communicating with the young peo- 
ple who presently view schooling as a rather meaningless experi- 
ence. 

b. A hard look at counseling and its effects on labor market experi- 
ence of young workers. How does counseling affect the supply 
and utilization of human resources? More particularly, how does 
it influence the flow of people into certain kinds of jobs, occu- 
pations, decision-making, and career patterns? Where do coun- 
selors get their information, and how good is it for the present 
state of die labor market and for the future pattern of employ- 
ment? 

c. The methods by which the school system can be made more re- 
sponsive to the needs of disadvantaged youth. At present com- 
prehensive high schools are apprehensive of losing accreditation 
if they accept industrial arts courses and other curriculum 
changes which might better meet the needs of many young peo- 
ple. Moreover, school boards often set educational goals which 
are inconsistent with a fuller program for the noncollege bound 
youth. 

d. Methods by which the supply of teachers with die necessary skill 
and training in dealing with disadvantaged youdi might be in- 
creased. Some of the best teachers for these purposes might well 
be people who cannot be certified under present laws, either be- 
cause they are not college graduates or because dieir college work 
does not qualify diem for accreditation. 

e. Methods by which the supply of teachers, particularly able teach- 
ers, for deprived schools and areas could be increased. The most 
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obvious possibility would be to pay teachers in these schools 
premium salaries. The premium might be financed through gov- 
ernment grants. 

f. Devising ways of building better bridges between the schools and 
industry in order that the needs of industry are better understood 
by the school system and also that the strengths and limitations 
of the schools in training students are better understood by em- 
ployers. This would include exchanges of specific information 
and would serve to educate both school systems and employers 
about the nature of the job market locally, regionally, and na- 
tionally. 

g. Ascertaining in detail what kinds of reforms in curriculum and 
courses are necessary for the “forgotten 40 per cent”. Consider- 
able work could be accomplished by (a) teaching the students 
remedial skills; (b) upgrading the weak courses to include ele- 
mentary mathematics, physics, chemistry, and English; (c) pro- 
viding more adequate counseling services for the people who are 
undecided about future plans; (d) achieving better coordination 
among industry, unions, schools, and the student in his training, 
instruction, and employment; and (e) teaching vocational courses 
on a level that would allow students to master the broad funda- 
mentals rather than specific skills. 

General dissatisfaction can be expressed with the state of our knowl- 
edge about the “life cycle of work experiences” among young workers. 
Too little is imown about the actual process by which young workers 
enter the labor market, their experiences once in the labor market, and 
their entire perception of the labor market. Cohort studies or cross sec- 
tional studies at different age levels hold some promise as techniques 
for acquiring better information in depth which would identify specific 
kinds of obstacles, incentives, sources of discouragement and success. 

Some notion of differentials in access to different industry structures 
might be obtained from studies of the way in which workers are re- 
cruited in a series of industries where there are different patterns of 
entry. How a youth moves in the labor force is influenced by his own 
position in the socioeconomic structure and the opportunities he seeks 
for himself. Why is it that a youth cannot use a youth work program 
in the same way as he might use his parents in gaining access to the 
job market? How does a program succeed in placing some youths and 
not others? Is the difference attributable to personal characteristics or 
to other factors? If it is attributable to personal characteristics, what 
are those found in the persistent failures? To what extent are these 
characteristics institutionally and environmentally induced? What 
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kinds of work experiences are most important in influencing the atti- 
tudes of young workers? What is the reaction of administrators and 
the immediate boss to disadvantaged youths? To what extent is it nec- 
essary to train supervisors in how to deal with disadvantaged youths? 
To what extent does legislation designed to protect young workers act 
as a bar to their employment? 

7. SociO’pstjcholcgical Studies of Work Experience of Youth 

The entire field of economic dependency and its effects on the atti- 
tudes of young people urgently needs study and research. What are 
the cultural agents through which youths acquire their attitudes and 
expectations with regard to occupations? How do these cultural agents 
actually function to create certain predispositions toward certain occu- 
pations? What is it that young workers are looking for in the Job situ- 
ation? What are their attitudes toward work, money, and the future? 
What is there in the course of individual development and personality 
structure tha* is either functional or disfunctional for the production of 
various capabilities that are valued in the labor market? To what ex- 
tent and under what circumstances does work stimulate the desire for 
education? Why is it that certain groups resist the assistance of the 
anti-poverty program? These are all important questions which at 
present would probably best be pursued at the local level in a variety 
of communities. 

We have not tapped sufficiently some potentially valuable sources of 
information. Historical studies and evaluation of past programs deal- 
ing with youths — the Civilian Conservation Corps, the various military 
experiences— could be helpful in furnishing clues for the present Com- 
parative studies of programs in other countries would provide further 
information based on experience elsewhere, 

8. Women Workers 

The improvement of the status of women has been called one of 
America’s ten contributions to civilization. One reflection of this change 
in status is the role now played by women in the labor force. One out 
of every three women (14 years and over) is now in the labor force, as 
compared to one out of four in 1940. Women workers constitute more 
than one-third of the total labor force. The more than twenty six mil- 
lion women in the labor force in 1905 exceeded by more than six 
million the number of women working during World War II. The pro- 
portion of women over forty-five years of age in the labor force has 
more than doubled since 1920, the median age of women workers now 
being over forty years of age. More than one-half of all women work- 
ers are married, and nearly one-third of all married women are work- 
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ing presently. While the labor force participation rate for married 
women is increasing, it is lower than that for single women or for wo- 
men who are widowed, divorced, or separated. About 35 per cent of 
tlie women in the labor force in 1961 had children under the age of 
eighteen. About one-fourth of all women workers are employed as 
clerical workers, one-sixth as operatives, and one-sixth as service work- 
ers. The greater a woman's education, the more likely she is to be hi 
the labor force. The proportion of college educated women employed 
in the labor force (57 per cent) is much higher than that for women 
with less education (41 per cent) . 

The median income for women workers is only about one-third that 
of men, In every occupation and in every industry classification women 
receive less than men. Women doing part-time work make about 80 
per cent of the salary of men also working part-time. 

Certainly one explanation for the growing number of women hi the 
labor force has been the rapid expansion of those sectors of the econ- 
omy and those occupations to which the skills of the woman worker 
can be applied. The growth of clerical and sales occupations, service 
industries, teaching, and white collar work in general has been dramatic 

during the last generation. , , , . 

Yet at the same time that this "revolution” involving the increased 
work opportunities for women has proceeded, it is also apparent that 
in the United States there is an immense waste of human resources be- 
cause of the failure to utilize fully the reservoir of womanpower. Al- 
though women have played an important role in that part of the labor 
force classified as professional and technical, for example, their employ- 
ment is disproportionately concentrated in activities such as elementary 
and secondary education, nursing, library work, and social work. They 
are not substantially represented in great numbers in the more highly 
skilled (and highly paid) professions such as university teaching, medi- 
cine, law, and the sciences in general. 

One of the most serious deficiencies pertaining to women as a com- 
ponent of the supply of human resources is the lack of reliable data 
about women workers disaggregated by occupation, skill, race, and 
marital status at the level of the locality, the community, region, and 
labor market. Badly needed are rosters (inventories) of available, 
trained women workers, especially for the more highly skilled fields 
such as the professions. 

Lacking also are reasonably precise measures of the economic and 
social losses arising from the underutilization of women. Full-time 
earnings of women are about 80 per cent of those of men, and the dif- 
ferential has been widening. Why is tills so, especially in light of the 
fact that women average about one-half year more education than 
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men? What is the extent and nature of unequal pay for equal work? 
Why has the percentage of M,A.'s going to women declined from about 
40 to 30 per cent since 1040? Why has the percentage of Ph.D.'s going 
to women fallen from about 15 to 11 per cent since 1940? What are the 
attitudes of faculty, advisors, and counselors toward advanced degrees 
for women? Why are the proportions of women in teaching and edu- 
cational administration declining? What are the admissions xmlicies 
regarding women entering colleges and professional schools? Why are 
less women in public service than formerly? 

Also lacking are reliable data on the reserve of female human re- 
sources not in the labor force. Who are they, and what skills do they 
possess? To what extent does the absence from the labor force reflect 
discouragement and apprehension by women who may truly wish to 
work but do not seek employment for various reasons? What are these 
reasons? To what extent and under what circumstances would women 
enter the labor force if opportunities existed? What is their perception 
of the labor market and their place within it? How might modifications 
of work schedules to accommodate women increase their labor force 
participation rate and improve their utilization? What would be the 
costs associated with such adaptations? What union attitudes affect 
women's participation and utilization? 

Not enough is known about actual industry practices with respect to 
women. What is the incidence or existence of “women's jobs” as op- 
posed to “men's jobs?” To what extent are seniority practices used to 
reinforce these distinctions? What are the effects of the specification of 
women’s jobs by seniority and other systems or mores? Why are so few 
women in managerial and professional occupations? For what reasons 
and under what circumstance are women effective or ineffective as 
supervisors? 

There is a rich field for research regarding the relationship between 
protective legislation and fuller utilization of female workers. To what 
extent, if at all, does protective legislation affect the equal opportunity 
for women, and to what extent can it be or is it being used to defeat the 
purposes of equal opportunity? What are the factors responsible for 
the lack of legislation in certain areas? To what extent are these taboos 
a product of pressure emanating from those who would seemingly ben- 
efit from such legislation? What are the factors which shape women's 
attitudes toward their “place in society,” and how do these relate to 
reality and to the potential utilization of women workers? 

9. The Negro Worker 

Fifty-four per cent of all American Negroes live in the South. An- 
other 31 per cent live in the twenty-five largest cities in the country. 
These figures illustrate the essence of the “Negro problem,” as far as 
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convergence potential of existing white-nonwhite standard of living 
differentials is concerned. Out-migration from the South will continue 
to increase the proportion living in urban cores. At the same time, 
white migration from central city to suburb has resulted in a trend to- 
ward all nonwhite central city enclaves surrounded by all white perim- 
eters. The significance of th^se migration patterns for education and 
employment now and in the future is a critical problem which must 
be faced. 

The continuing growth of the U. S. economy provides the best pos- 
sible source of data for empirical tests of the “aggregate demand” and 
“structural” hypotheses formulated to explain the intolerably high rates 
of Negro unemployment. Prior analyses have borne out the validity of 
the “last hired, first fired” thesis as a characteristic of Negro experience 
in previous post-World War II growth cycles. Given the dynamic na- 
ture of the legal framework within which the Negro lives, it is neces- 
sary to undertake longitudinal studies in specific labor market areas to 
assess the significance of recent changes on actual behavioral charac- 
teristics. This will require intensive study of both supply and demand 
components. 

It is clear that the present occupational distribution of Negroes will 
work against future employment gains for the Negro in traditional oc- 
cupations. Nonwhites are less than proportionately represented in the 
relatively rapidly growing professional, managerial, technical, clerical, 
sales, and craft fields. Conversely, nonwhites are overrepresented in 
the semiskilled and nonfarm labor blue collar areas. The one bright 
spot is the nonhousehold service sector, in which significant gains have 
already been made. Studies must be undertaken to separate the supply 
and demand factors which are operative here. The literature on the 
economics of discrimination has thus far concentrated on comparative 
measurement, e.g,, white-nonwhite differentials in earnings, occupa- 
tional and industrial distribution, and mobility characteristics. In- 
creased attention must now be devoted to the reasons for existing dif- 
ferentials in individual cases. If public policy is to be oriented toward 
the elimination of "invidious differentials” based on skin color alone, a 
methodology must be developed to determine which factors are opera- 
tive in specific instances. It is not useful, for instance, to indict all 
labor unions for the discriminatory practices of a few. It is more im- 
portant, perhaps, to assure the requisite training and motivation among 
Negro youth to seek careers in recently diversified areas of opportunity. 
The provision of accurate, up-to-date labor market information is there- 
fore crucial. Employers need to be supplied with information about 
available, qualified Negroes; and Negroes must be made aware of the 
realities of today’s opportunities for the use of their skills and talents. 

Research pertaining to the education of Negroes is particularly im- 
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perative, It is necessary to establish more precisely the ways in which 
deficient training for Negro students is built into the existing system 
and the reasons for its persistence, In the present situation in which 
racial barriers are being reduced, what is the today’s educational sys- 
tem doing to overcome the deficiencies of the Negro urban core resi- 
dents? What are the urgently needed steps to be taken to speed this 
process? What are the educational differences to be found in the South 
and the training being received by rural southern residents? To what 
extent is the educational problem one of developing and training teach- 
ers who are sufficiently cognizant of the aspirations, values, and appre- 
hensions of young Negroes to be able to communicate effectively with 
them in a way to provide an understanding of the relationship between 
education and employment and income? It is important to develop re- 
search designed to break the vicious circle in which students drop out 
of school because they sec no relationship between school and die job, 
but who, once out of school, can find no jobs because they are dropouts. 
Are there techniques for effectively breaking this circle by talking about 
"rewards” from education which are understandable to both die Negro 
student and the dropout? There seems to be a growing sentiment that 
the entire field of counseling is one deserving close study. How does 
counseling really work now, and what is its impact on the flow of hu- 
man resources into jobs? Where do counselors get their information 
about employment opportunities, and how good is this information? 
What arc the most effective counseling techniques? Are they included 
in curricula designed to train counselors? 

We presently know relatively little about the actual employment ex- 
periences of Negroes. Far too little is known about how the Negro 
learns about the existence of a job, how he trains himself for it, and 
how he secures and holds the job once he is employed, There are in- 
sufficient data, particularly at the local level, indicating where Negroes 
are now employed and where the breakthroughs are being made. Are 
these real or nominal breakthrouglis? What kind of tactics and strate- 
gies are available to convert tokenism into real penetration? To what 
extent are tests and hiring standards acting as unwarranted barriers to 
entry? To what extent is screening by educational levels turning a 
"democratic" test for entry into one perpetuating discrimination against 
Negroes? Badly needed are more studies of the performance of Negroes 
on the job, ideally industry-by-industry or occupation-by-occupation. 
Without such studies the myths of the past will surely remain as power- 
ful blockades to broadened employment opportunities. Why have Ne- 
groes moved up in some industries and not in others? What roles do 
seniority systems play? Is it related to Negro participation in labor or- 
ganizations in certain industries? Is technological innovation involving 
greater than proportional displacement of Negro workers? 
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The subject of the demand for human resources may be divided into 
the two general areas of "present” and "anticipated” demand for knowl- 
edge and skills. Such demands arc usually, but probably inadequately, 
characterized by occupational tides which are often closely associated 
with specific industries. 

The assessment of present demand is important mainly for the con- 
tribution it can make to a more efficient functioning of markets for 
human resources, particularly through the provision of essential knowl- 
edge of job vacancies, The assessment of anticipated demand, insofar 
as this is soundly conceived and developed, has significant implications 
for investments in human resources. 

If it is possible, with reasonable assurance, to anticipate the relative 
demands for knowledge and skills five, ten or fifteen years hence, ap- 
propriate investments in the generation of needed knowledge and skills 
can be made more efficiently. The production of needed knowledge 
and skills often requires considerable lead time for the planning and 
financing of programs, the building of facilities and, especially, the 
development of the human capabilities needed to administer and con- 
duct (teach) new programs of investment in human resources. 

If reliable estimates of future needs are available, choices among 
alternative systems for investing in human resources can be made more 
rationally, as can choices among various programs within any type of 
educational system . 1 However, if reliable estimates of future needs are 
not possible, at least in sufficient detail to guide investment decisions 
along occupational lines, then this, too, has great significance for edu- 
cational systems, Viewed over-all, inability to anticipate needs by oc- 
cupation would argue very strongly for great emphasis by die educa- 
tional systems on fundamental education, upon which specific occupa- 
tional skills could more easily be built by employers in response to their 
particular changing needs. This contrasts with training which is ori- 
ented mainly toward specific occupations. 

It should be noted, however, that tiro specific training for many of 
the highly skilled occupations is broadly based because of the nature 
of these occupations. Training in many important occupations is large- 

* Tho term "educational system" is used to represent oil means for developing 
human resources and not solely traditional or "formal" education, 
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1 y training in fundamental, flexible skills which lend themselves easily 
to continual application to specific needs in response to new develop- 
ments and changing job requirements. Examples include many of the 
health professions, teaching, and most of the highly skilled crafts such 
as tool and die maker, pattern maker, and machinist. 

In addition, there are other important groups of occupations for 
which there is no important conflict between specific and general train- 
ing, Generally these occupations have low skill levels or require gen- 
eral literacy, social skills, or other skills for which general rather than 
specific education is much more relevant. Examples include low-skilled 
(in the specific sense) occupations such as many of those found in food 
services, custodial, retail, low-level clerical, and unskilled and most 
“semi-skilled* production positions. Such jobs, although they may well 
decline in importance relative to other more highly or more specifically 
skilled occupations, will surely continue to constitute very significant 
proportions of the demand for human resources for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, Useful research could be done on estimating die present and 
anticipated relative importance of such occupations. 

The above points strongly suggest that investments in persons with 
low levels of aptitude or aspiration might better emphasize fundamen- 
tal and citizenship training than specific occupational content, whether 
or not reliable estimates of future demand by occupations are possible. 

1. Present Demand 

There is very little knowledge, of the sort that would be useful for 
educational systems, about how employers, in the private or in the 
public sector, meet their present needs for human resources. We do 
not know nearly enough about employer hiring policies and practices. 
How closely related are employers’ “ideal* hiring standards to the ac- 
tual or potential job requirements, to the requirements of jobs to which 
the employees are likely to progress (often by seniority), to the quali- 
fications and performance of present employees, to the tightness of the 
relevant labor markets, etc.? Are hiring standards realistic, or are they 
largely bound by conventions? 

Another important area for research concerns the extent to and tech- 
niques by which employers influence, or seek to influence, investments 
in human resources, based on their present demands. What do em- 
ployers themselves do to upgrade their work forces, that is, what is the 
nature and cost-benefit relationship of their investments in their present 
human resources? What are the criteria, institutional arrangements, 
and mechanisms for the internal satisfaction of demand, ie., relevance 
of seniority systems, union pressures, etc.? How do employers relate 
their needs to external educational systems? What are these cost-bcne- 
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fit relationships? Whafc bridges exist, and with what effectiveness, be- 
tween employers' reeds and educational institutions? How are these 
bridges designed, built, and maintained? 

Do certain types of employers prefer to hire people with stronger 
general education rather than specific training? For what Jobs and for 
what reasons? Does this preference depend on such factors as the type 
of industry or their growth rates? How docs the preference, and/or the 
reality, shift in response to changing labor market conditions? 

A meaningful approach to gaining new knowledge on these and re- 
lated questions might be to seek profiles of “best practices of employ- 
ers in various industries, rather than to attempt across-the-board an- 
alyses. The public sector, which is an increasingly important employer, 
should be prominently represented among those industries studied. 
Special attention should be paid to the real growth industries such as 
education, health services, and personal services rather than the rela- 
tively declining manufacturing sector which has been emphasized in 



tlio post# 

With respect to the problems of the disadvantaged, relatively little is 
known about relating programs for increasing their preparation for em- 
ployment to employers' minimum port-of-entry requirements. For ex- 
ample, in what respects do employers reduce hiring standards in tight 
labor markets? Docs employer behavior offer a guide as to what in- 
vestments in the disadvantaged will be most productive in terms of job 
opportunities? Under what circumstances and for what reasons do 
employers raise or lower hiring standards? What implications do these 
changes have for investments in human resources, and especially in the 

dl Them seems ? to be very little easily available quantitative informa- 
tion on present demand for specific occupations at any levels between 
the local employment office and nationwide estimates. There may be 
considerable need for registers of Job openings for those geographic 
areas which are most relevant for particular occupations. Multi-county, 
state, and regional registers of current demand might contribute great- 
ly to a better functioning of markets for human resources. 

Little is known about those elements which are common and those 
which are distinctive among occupations. The identification of com- 
mon elements might facilitate occupational and inter-industry mobility 
and might also facilitate more efficient investments in human resources. 
New occupational definitions could also greatly facilitate the relating 
of projections of future demand to investments in human resources. 
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2, Anticipated Demand 
A, Difficulties 

The subject of the estimation of future demand for human resources 
is characterized by controversy, Critics of efforts in this area consider 
them quixotic for at least two reasons? (1) the great difficulty (in- 
ability?) to make significant estimates and, (2) the lack of need for 
estimates, even if it should prove possible to make good ones. 

In addition to complex definitional, methodological, and statistical 
problems, die estimation of future demand is fraught with conceptual 
difficulties which may render largely indeterminate the parameters of 
die task. Among these are the impact of exogenous developments in 
technology, discoveries of new natural resources, national and inter- 
national political developments, natural catastrophes, the vagaries of 
consumer preferences, and the effects of future wage differentials and 
changes in them on the development, substitution, and utilization of 
human resources, Some critics contend that efforts to develop and use 
detailed human resources demand estimates must imply over-all con- 
trol of the economy, for without such control die influences of exoge- 
nous variables will render such estimates useless. 

In addition, there is little useful historical information to guide the 
formulation of estimates of future demand. For example, technical co- 
efficients of human resources in either present or historic production 
functions have not been identified. If we do not know where we have 
been or where we arc, in terms of human resources inputs related to 
technological change, levels of output, shifts in sector outputs, changes 
in factor prices, etc,, how can we make useful estimates of future hu- 
man resources needs when the relevant parameters— the facts of the 
present and the past— can only be guessed at for die future? 

Even if these conceptual and operational difficulties can be overcome 
and sound estimates made, critics question their usefulness, They ar- 
gue, for example, tiiat the margins of error of occupational estimates of 
sufficient detail to be useful for educational planning are probably 
greater than any inadequacies resulting from the automatic adjustments 
of die human resources aspects of our economy. They contend that, 
especially in such a rich, mobile, growing, and diverse economy such 
as ours, the "invisible hand" will guide individual and institutional de- 
cisions along appropriate lines, The market mechanisms are efficient 
enough not only to respond to, but also to anticipate, human resources 

needs. 

Demand for human resources is a derived demand, that is, it is de- 
pendent on, among other things, general levels of output of the entire 
economy and on die demands for specific goods and services, It is not 
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possible, say the critics, to predict with any certainty what our future 
levels of over-all output, specific demand, or our average rate of eco- 
nomic growth will be. It is not possible to predict our future levels of 
employment or unemployment nor our future levels of efficiency in the 
utilization of human resources. Estimates of demand for human re- 
sources will require assumptions on these and other parameters of such 
heroic proportions as to render the estimates themselves meaningless, 

Critics further contend that attempts in other countries to use sophis- 
ticated procedures for estimating future demand for human resources 
have not been successful and that nations that have actually tried to 
plan their educational programs in terms of specific manpower needs 
have usually been driven to a type of "seat-of-ihe-pants” forecasting 
which provides usable results only for certain high-level occupations, 

Critics embrace the "aggregate demand” rather than the "structur- 
alist” arguments in urging that, except for a few specific problems of 
hard-coro unemployment, the provisions for future needs for human 
resources will evolve naturally hi an economy characterized by high 
levels of aggregate demand because of the great flexibility of our labor 
force and the responsiveness of individuals and institutions to needs. 
They contend that this will render insignificant any over-all attempts to 
identify and plan provisions for future, specific human resources needs. 
They cite the already immense investments in knowledge and skills, 
often of a fundamental and flexible nature, which provide for easy 
adaptation of our labor force to changing needs, cither by individual, 
employer, or public initiative. 

However, despite all of the conceptual problems and practical diffi- 
culties, the estimation of future demand for human resources is an area 
of sufficient potential value that it warrants greater research emphasis, 
including basic research on historical trends and on methodologies for 
making projections, 

B. Purpose of Projections 

The main purpose of projections of the demand for human resources 
is to provide information which will help both individuals and educa- 
tional systems to mako decisions and investments in terms of future 
needs. Estimates of future demand should help individuals and edu- 
cational systems improve their choices among alternatives. A useful 
focus for the discussion of research related to anticipated demand is 
the relevance of the knowledge sought for the efficient investment in 
human resources. Throughout tills discussion the pursuit of levels of 
quantitative precision which are neither attainable nor necessary should 
be avoided. The determination of directions of change and, if possible, 
of orders of magnitude of anticipated changes, are far more important 
than are "exact” numbers. 
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C. Time Periods 

While it may be ridiculous to attempt to project narrow occupational 
needs for fifteen years, it is ridiculous not to attempt to project some 
human resources needs for fifteen years. The appropriateness of time 
periods covered by projections should depend on the necessary lead 
time for modifying the projection of the particular occupations consid- 
ered and on the ability to devise grouping or clusters of knowledge 
and skills which are more appropriate than are present occupational 
definitions. 

D. Geographic Scope 

There is great need for studies of demand (and of the other subject 
matter areas) on subnational levels. For better or for worse there are 
now some national projections of demand, but there arc very few such 
estimates for local, multi-county, state, and regional areas. It is quite 
evident that national projections by themselves, even if very accurate, 
have little usefulness at the levels where most decisions are made con- 
cerning investments in human resources, that is, by local school dis- 
tricts, state public education departments, and by employers and indi- 
viduals. It is necessary to develop methodologies for obtaining infor- 
mation which will relate the occupations under consideration to the 
geographic areas which are most appropriate to those occupations in 
terms of investment and of labor markets. For greatest usefulness such 
projections must be made on the same geographical basis as are the 
investment and market decisions. Therefore, an understanding of the 
educational decision-making processes and of the mobility and market 
patterns by occupation must be included in the design of projections. 

One approach is for local areas to modify national projections to re- 
flect local circumstances^ However, it is difficult to assess the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of this approach as against, for example, 
encouraging standard local projections which could be added together 
to obtain estimates for wider geographic areas. Eventually these could 
be compared with national estimates formulated by macro, rather than 
micro, techniques, It seems certain that both national and subnational 
projections have important uses, For any given need all available pro- 
jection may have relevance, although with different weights. 

E. Disaggregation by Occupations 

Detailed occupational projections are more meaningful and more 
possible the shorter the time period and the lower the skill level con- 
sidered. For longer time periods and higher skill and lead-time levels, 
broader groupings of occupations, or clusters of skills, should be identi- 
fied which can be translated effectively into educational programs. 
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The greatest need for long-term projections is for highly skilled fields 
requiring heavy investments and long lead-times, It is likely, however, 
that the essential skills of most of these high-level occupations are of 
sufficient generality and flexibility that educational planning need not 
concern itself unduly with anticipating detailed vocational require- 
ments for the future. 

Too little is known about the transferability and adaptability of 
skills, that is, the flexibility of past and present patterns of training for 
rapidly changing needs, To what extent must employers replace pres- 
ent skills with other (new) skills, as is the case with the replacement 
of machinery by very different machines which perform more and dif- 
ferent functions? 

Heavy emphasis should be given to newly emerging occupations of 
importance. Research should be conducted on the establishment of 
"early warning systems” to alert educational systems to the emergence 
of occupational demands which will grow to great significance in the 
future. 

F. The Disadvantaged 

To date most of the best demand projections here and abroad have 
centered on certain very important high-level professions such as that 
of scientist, doctor, engineer, and teacher. Little attention has been 
given to anticipated demand (and how it might be increased) for the 
disadvantaged, including the unskilled. Little is known, for example, 
about how demand for unskilled workers may relate to economic 
growth. Will the expected evolution of our economy and society in- 
crease or decrease the relative demand for the unskilled and for those 
jobs with very low educational or training requirements? 

G. Sources of Information 

There are at least two major approaches to estimating demand, the 
macro and the micro. Unfortunately, there is no systematic assessment 
of the relative merits of each approach or of combinations of them. 
The macro approach can modify straight line projections of national 
bends to reflect anticipated influence of economic growth, employment 
levels, changes in technology, and in patterns of demand for goods and 
services, etc. 

The micro approach is generally based on establishment surveys — 
information obtained from employers. There are many shortcomings 
in relying on employer opinion to formulate demand estimates. How- 
ever, the skillful analysis of employers’ information and opinions can 
improve independently determined estimates even though employers 
may be of little help in formulating these estimates initially. Skilled an- 
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alysts could determine, through experience, the precise sorts of infor- 
mation from employers which are most relevant to the refinement of 
their estimates, They could continually improve their search for those 
employer developments which will most influence future demand for 
human resources, They can probably, through employer responses, 
identify, for example, trends and technology which will affect future 
requirements, They may be able to develop an “early warning system.” 
The mostimportant changes in technology, tastes, markets, etc. are usu- 
ally identifiable before they attain great significance, if we can develop 
effective search and appraisal techniques, 

Establishment surveys should pay particular attention to the sectors 
of highest growth potential, for example, government, health services, 
education, etc. Special attention should be given to the demand pros- 
pects related to small employers and to individual entrepreneurial op- 
portunities. 

Other promising sources of information include employer, trade, and 
professional organizations which often have good records on changes 
in demand wages, mobility, etc. of their members. This resource has 
been only lightly exploited. 



H. Replacement Needs 

It is clear that replacement needs in many occupations will be quan- 
titatively at least as important as incremental needs. Knowledge of age 
structure, retirement and death rates, and labor force participation 
rates for various groups gives some reliable information on the outflows 
from many occupations. More careful analysis of replacement needs 
should improve the ability to estimate over-all future demand. 



I, Demand Related to Specific Programs 

Regardless of the feasibility of more comprehensive estimates of de- 
mand, we are usually confronted with an array of specific public (and 
private) programs, already planned or even initiated, which have great 
significance for human resources demand but about which little is 
known. For example, the Medicare program will increase demand for 
many types of health service personnel, but there seem to be no sys- 
tematic studies to assess the opportunities that this, or other major 
programs, presents for educational systems. 

The relative payoff of such research should be very high in terms of 
influence on decision makers. The methodologies should be simplified 
by virtue of the fact that the planning and acceptance of such programs 
usually involve detailed costing and budgeting, Humwa resources con- 
tent might be relatively easily related to the costing work already done 
and should be included in the costing work of future programs. 
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J, The Tightening of Markets for Human Resources 

There is need to examine the implications for research of shifts from 
an under-employment to a full employment economy, and vice versa, 
For example, with tightening labor markets employers may be will- 
ing to assume responsibilities and costs for investments in training and 
retraining which, at higher levels of unemployment, were considered 
public responsibilities. The nature of demand and of investments to 
satisfy it, by either the private or the public sector, may change signifi- 
cantly with changes in employment levels. A full employment situa- 
tion may require a very different ordering of research priorities than 
does an underemployed economy. Nevertheless, even in tight labor 
markets employers probably train only the most trainable, rather than 
those most in need of training or retraining, 
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4 



INVESTMENTS IN HUMAN RESOURCES 



In considering this area in order to suggest priorities for research it is 
important to emphasize again that the concern here is with all signifi- 
cant means or institutions whereby investments are made in develop- 
ing or upgrading the potential productive contribution of human beings 
to society. The traditional or "formal” educational system is surely the 
most important of these educational systems, and the one most suscep- 
tible to measurement, but it is certainly not the only system for making 
significant investments in human resources. Others include on-the-job 
training, private and public training and retraining programs, self edu- 
cation, apprenticeship, and special programs to meet the needs of the 
disadvantaged, such as the Job Corps. 

The orientation in this report is toward investments in human re- 
sources as they relate to the development of productive knowledge and 
skills, that is, the economic consequences of such investments in identi- 
fiable terms. This in no way implies that investments to increase hu- 
man knowledge and skills are made solely to develop the capacities of 
human beings as producers of goods and services. Educational invest- 
ments in human beings have many non-economic goals, but education- 
al investments are also the means for increasing the potential of human 
beings as producers. Education is, therefore, among many other things, 
the sole means to develop human resources. 

This discussion will treat, in turn, the following areas. Overlapping 
is unavoidable. 

a. The ability to appraise the effectiveness of present institutions for 
developing human resources in terms, for example, of the quan- 
tity and quality of their outputs and their responsiveness to 
change. 

b. How are investment decisions made? What criteria are used in 
decision making, and by whom? What tests are available of the 
efficiency of current decision making? 

c. How are broad national programs implemented at the local level? 
What inefficiencies and misallocations result from the translation 
process? 

d. How is it possible to evaluate the economic decision-making cri- 
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teria? For example, what are the rates of return on alternate in- 
vestments* and what are the limitations of such approaches? 

i. How adequate are the tools of analysis, e.g., cost-benefit tech- 
niques? What research would improve the analytic tools? 

ii. How and why are present data inadequate? How does the 
inadequacy of data relate to current decision making? 

e. How could more rational criteria be better integrated into the 
decision-making processes? 

X. What is the Effectiveness of Present Institutions? 

There is too little useful information, either quantitative or qualita- 
tive, on past or present output of educational systems. We do not even 
have detailed information, by training specialty, on present output of 
public education, even in advanced states. There is little basis for esti- 
mating the quality of investments in human resources or for comparing 
the quality of the 30,000 school districts 1 or of various types of invest- 
ment in human resources. 

The major problem in assessing the effectiveness of investments in 
human resources is to establish better means for measuring the eco- 
nomic effects of these investments. Little is known about the “value 
added" by education or about how to measure it. Perhaps the most 
meaningful approach is to try to isolate the effect of education on 
streams of earnings. However, this approach is fraught with conceptu- 
al and practical difficulties. There may be other valid, or even more 
valid, measures of the efficiency of investments in human resources. 
The interactions among earnings, investments, IQ’s, motivations, social 
background factors, etc. make the isolation of the investment effects on 
earnings very difficult. Accurate data on earnings arc costly and not 
easily obtainable. 

It seems necessary to develop methods to assess and compare the 
viability, or responsiveness to change, of alternative systems of educa- 
tion or of alternative programs within any given system. 

2. How Are Investment Decisions Made? 

Very little is known about how decisions on investment in human 
resources are made at the various levels. There are no systematic ap- 
praisals of the criteria* the major constraints* or who maizes what kinds 
of decisions at what levels. 

It is clear that explicit economic considerations, especially from the 
standpoint of cost-benefit analysis of alternative means of investment 

‘A cutoff of 6,000 enrollees leaves GOO school districts, encompassing two-thirds 
of total enrollment. 
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in human resources, play little part in the decision-making processes. 
However, some major educational decisions, such as the great move- 
ment to consolidated schools, had economic, as well as other, motiva- 
tions. Nevertheless, few attempts to measure the economic conse- 
quences, ex post, have been made. Knowledge of the economic con- 
sequences of major past decisions could contribute much to the virgin 
field of examining the economic consequences of alternative courses of 
action, ex ante. 

It is clear that political pressures and considerations play the major 
role in much of educational decision making, for example, decisions on 
locating new schools or state supported colleges. Although economists 
do not have appropriate tools to analyze this major aspect of decision 
making, per se, economists can assess the economic consequences of 
various political decisions. These analyses may, then, influence the 
choice of alternatives, especialy as economists are able to demonstrate 
to decision makers and to the public the (economic) usefulness of 
their work. Although decision makers at first will probably reject any 
economic analysis which does not support already (politically) deter- 
mined decisions, as the demonstrated competence of economists grows 
and is publicized in this area it will be increasingly difficult for deci- 
sion makers to avoid serious consideration of the economic aspects of 
their decisions. 

Few tests ever seem to have been applied to determine the efficiency 
(economic rationality) of past or present decision making. Cost-benefit, 
operations research, and systems analysis techniques could offer a great 
deal of help in this matter. What feedback mechanisms exist, and how 
effective are they? Useful comparative studies might be made of deci- 
sion making in states which have, and those which have not, established 
coordinating boards. 

It is not known to what extent and with what results any explicit hu- 
man resources demand projections are used in decision making. Nor is 
it known the extent to which and how employers influence decision- 
making and thereby might introduce implicit demand considerations. 

3, How Are National Programs Implemented at the Local Level? 

The concern here is with the efficiency of the translation processes. 
Clear determinations of the different objectives of authorities and pro- 
grams at federal, state, and local levels are needed before wo can in- 
telligently explore tills area. 

The influence of federal programs on local decision making is an 
area of increasing significance about which very little is known. There 
are prevalent crash program mentalities and the psychosis that "avail- 
able federal money must be spent, somehow” which have serious con- 
sequences for the rational use of funds. 
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There has been very little research on the effectiveness of various 
federal programs, Interpretive reporting and evaluation of various in- 
vestment programs are essential, Insiders' reports on any program will 
necessarily be favorable, for they reflect the growth of vested interests. 
Such reporting leads inevitably to a “crisis of credibility" because of 
the limited usefulness of inside evaluations. 

Evaluations must be done by outsiders. They are made difficult by 
certain constraints. For example, the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act prohibits national testing, thus depriving the social scientist 
of a valuable tool for comparative analysis, 

4, How Can Wo Best Evaluate the Economic 
Decision-Making Criteria? 

The central considerations include the determination of the rates of 
return on alternative investments and the adequacy of our analytic 
tools for making such determinations. 

Of special concern is the type of analysis characterized as “cost- 
benefit.” 1 Little is known about the private (including opportunity) or 
public costs of past, present, or contemplated programs. It is not pos- 
sible to describe accurately the production functions of various educa- 
tional investments. Accounting techniques should be improved to 
show more clearly the differential costs of various programs. 

Even less is known about the actual or potential benefits of alterna- 
tive investments, either for individuals, for GNP, or for society in a 
broader (citizenship) sense. Various approaches are possible to assess 
the benefits of alternative investments in terms of their contributions to 
what students bring into the processes, but their relative merits are not 
known. Examples include measures of increases in skills, effects on 
dropout rates or on crime rates, and measures of value added (by iso- 
lating the effects of investments on streams of earnings). The last of 
these seems to show greatest promise for die application of economics. 
The purpose is to measure, in economic terms, the transformations 
brought about by investments in terms of achievement and occupation- 
al performance. 

Value added analysis is largely dependent on the availability of in- 
formation on earnings. Unfortunately, precise data are not easily ob- 
tainable. Social Security data are of limited usefulness and are avail- 
able only through written authorizations by die individuals. Tax data 
are generally not available. Getting audiorizadons or obtaining such 
information directly through interviews is very costly. 

i The concept of cost-benefit analysis does not imply the lowest expenditures 
per student but does suggest the most efficient use of resources, The benefits from 
expenditures must bo considered in terms of the quality of results os well os in 
terms of the numbers of students trained. 
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Any effort to measure benefits of investments should consider the so- 
cial and external results, although these may be very difficult to meas- 
ure. Measurement should not consider only the value added to indi- 
viduals as economic producing units, for education in the fine arts, hu- 
manities, citizenship, etc. have great social values. The contribution of 
education to the individual's ability to get along with others may be 
measurable. 

Little is known about the relationships among the inputs and outputs 
of various investments, For example, how do the inputs and outputs of 
on-the-job training and vocational education compare? There is in- 
sufficient quantitative information necessary to determine optimal 
input mixes to attain a given end. The effects of various systems of 
education, or of various programs within any given one, on-job per- 
formance or earnings, are not known. Concepts and tools have not 
been applied to specific problems such as what inputs would be neces- 
sary to achieve what level of improvement in the dropout problem. 

A major possible development to which economists could make great 
contributions is the movement toward the goal of universal opportunity 
for two years of post-high school education. It may be possible to 
measure the costs, opportunity costs, and likely benefits of alternative 
emphases. The impact on present employer and public investment pro- 
grams, on existing high school and college programs, on the demand 
for teachers, etc. could be investigated. It may be possible to explore, 
based on demand projections, the nature and composition of programs 
in various geographic areas and how they might best be coordinated 
with the changing needs of technology and markets. Careful attention 
should be paid to how such a development would relate to the prob- 
lems and programs of the disadvantaged. Who would get the main 
benefits? Would such a development widen the gap between the dis- 
advantaged and the rest of the community? What role could such a 
development play in the retraining of the technologically displaced and 
of the older worker? The point is that although the school system may 
move rapidly toward fourteen years of public education, and the vast 
expenditures that this will require, there are few usable economic cri- 
teria to guide the crucial policy decisions which must be made early in 
its evolution. 

5. Hmo Could More Rational Criteria Be Better Integrated Into 
the Decision-Making Vrocesses? 

Close attention should be paid to our ability to make present and 
future knowledge easily available to decision makers in terms meaning- 
ful to them. We should work closely with decision makers in continu- 
ally influencing and assessing society's educational goals in terms of 
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the economic implications of alternative investments in human re- 
sources. To do this the basic relationships between education and the 
changing economy and society must be investigated. It seems neces- 
sary to relate on a continuing basis educational systems to the needs of 
a rapidly changing environment, It is probable that all important de- 
cisions should be made in terms of the local economy as it relates to the 
wider, including national, economic environment. 
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5 



THE MARKETS FOR AND MOBILITY 

OF HUMAN RESOURCES 



1* Markets for Human Resources 

The operation of the market for human resources, or more precisely 
various particular submarkets, has long been a subject for research and 
investigation by social and behavioral scientists. Economists have tra- 
ditionally led the procession of investigators. 

With the economy operating at reasonably full employment levels 
during the late 1940 s and most of the 1950 ? s the problem of the times 
tended to center more on the question of the most efficient allocation of 
human resources among alternative employment opportunities. When 
the problem is posed in this way, the neoclassical pre-Keynesian frame- 
work of economic analysis has particular relevance, because it gener- 
ally begins its analysis with the assumption that all resources are fully 
employed. If full employment exists, the question then becomes one of 
determining the conditions under which these limited but fully em- 
ployed resources are allocated among alternative and competing uses. 
The focus thus becomes the market as the place in which, or the proc- 
ess by which, the broad forces of demand for human resources inter- 
play with the supply of human resources available for employment to 
establish the manner in which these resources are finally allocated. 

But the analysis of the markets for human resources has in mind 
more than description of the process of allocation; perhaps more im- 
portantly, it seems to establish a set of criteria to judge the conditions 
under which resources will be "optimally” or “ideally” allocated. In 
order to deal with a problem of this complexity, the analytical frame- 
work, to be manageable, has had to limit the number of variables it 
will include and make simplifying assumptions regarding the behavior 
of even those selected variables it chooses to discuss. 

It seems appropriate to note explicitly the basic underlying assump- 
tions of "competitive theory,” the vehicle used by economists in their 
consideration of the problem of "optimum” allocation of human re- 
sources. They are as follows: 

a. As noted above, full employment conditions are presumed to ex- 
ist; at worst, full employment is regarded as an equilibrium con- 
dition toward which the economy moves or attempts to move. 
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b. Free choice is presumed to exist as an environment in which con- 
sumers make decisions about expenditures of income, producers 
make decisions about products or services to be produced, and 
workers make decisions among a large number of employment 
opportunities. The availability of choices is presumed to create 
conditions under which it is impossible for any one employer, 
consumer, or worker to monopolize the situation in which he op- 
erates, In fact, it is assumed that any one of these is so small a 
part of the total market that he cannot by his own actions influ- 
ence the outcome of the interplay between supply and demand. 

c. It is assumed that there is a high degree of mobility in the econ- 
omy, both functionally and geographically. Thus, entrepreneurs 
are assumed to be free to enter or exit from any industry} workers 
are free to move occupationally, geographically, and among dif- 
ferent employers. Not only are the facilities for such movement 
available (e.g., transportation), but there is also a willingness of 
employers and workers to move in response to differential oppor- 
tunities. 

d. The availability of information is assumed, as is its dissemination 
among employers, workers, and consumers, Also assumed is a 
willingness of these groups to adjust their activities and to re- 
spond to the information they are continuously receiving. In 
some of the more refined analyses it is assumed that information 
is perfect. 

e. It is assumed that all sectors of the market act rationally, i.e„ in a 
consciously self-interested manner. Thus, employers seek to max- 
imize profits or minimize losses; consumers attempt to maximize 
satisfactions to be derived from their expenditures} workers at- 
tempt to maximize the wages derived from the sale of their serv- 
ices. 

f. Also, for purposes of this analysis, certain dynamic elements are 
assumed to be absent— population, consumer tastes, and tech- 
nology are usually assumed not to change. Or if they are allowed 
to change, the analysis concerns itself largely with comparing the 
conditions existing prior to the change with those prevailing after 
the change; that is, two static situations are compared. 

The analysis structured on this set of assumptions has as its purpose 
an explanation of the determinants of wages as the price paid to hu- 
man resources for the services they render in the productive process. 
The interaction of supply of and demand for human resources serves to 
establish wage rates in particular markets. Once these wage rates are 
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established market by market, employe s and workers acting in their 
self-interest will respond to them. This set of responses will, in turn, 
ultimately determine the manner in which human resources are allo- 
cated among alternative uses, and also the manner in which income is 
distributed throughout the economy. 

Considerable time has been spent in developing the skeletal outlines 
of traditional economic analysis of the markets for human resources, 
because in a fundamental sense that theory was the focus of discussion 
in the seminar on markets and mobility. For it is clear that an assess- 
ment of research needs and priorities in this field will depend impor- 
tantly on a judgment of the relevance and usefulness of the "orthodox” 
framework. 

If it Is argued that (1) the objective of policy toward human re- 
sources should be their most efficient utilization (the optimal matching 
of skills and jobs throughout the economy); and (2) the American 
economy is still basically competitive with the market being relied up- 
on to perform the allocative function, the primary research need is to 
determine how efficiently the market is performing this function. If 
the competitive model in its present form can predict, say, 70 per cent 
of market behavior and results, research directed toward improving its 
predictability may well promise the maximum payoff. If the SO per 
cent of behavior and results not accounted for by orthodox theory is the 
result of market imperfections or inefficiencies, the highest payoff to be 
derived from the limited resources available for research may be ar- 
gued to accrue from efforts designed to identify precisely the nature of 
the imperfections and inefficiencies. Once this has been done, the de- 
velopment of policy designed to deal more effectively with these bar- 
riers would be possible. 

On the other hand, if it is argued that the orthodox competitive 
model has chosen to emphasize the wrong things or has made unrealis- 
tic assumptions about the motivations or behavior of employers and 
workers in the market, the most pressing need is to develop a new and 
different conceptual framework for thinking about the problems of 
more effective development and utilization of human resources. Such a 
new framework would presumably include a much heavier emphasis 
on social and/or psychological variables than do studies emerging from 
the traditional economic framework. 

Between these two polar positions a third might be carved out. It 
may be that the competitive model explains 70 per cent of existing 
market behavior and results. Its failure to account for the remaining 
30 per cent may rest not on “imperfections” which are amenable to cor- 
rection by policy but on the fact that the remaining 30 per cent do not 
respond to competitive incentives. Improvements in the status quo 
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may then rest upon the development of new techniques not necessarily 
designed to make more competitive the 30 per cent aberrations, but to 
evoke in that sector a set of responses that improves the utilization of 
resources included in that sector by appealing to incentives which gov- 
ern the behavior of those for whom the competitive rewards are in- 
sufficient. 

If there is no consensus about the adequacy of the methodology em- 
bodied in the competitive model for explaining markets and mobility, 
there is clearly a need for continuing research around this topic, re- 
search which would be “basic” as well as "problem oriented.” These 
would involve both (1) testing of the competitive model in a variety of 
situations, particularly over periods of the business cycle which in- 
volve varying levels of employment} and (2) the inclusion of psycho- 
logical and sociological factors which impinge upon economic variables 
and a more precise determination of the manner in which and the cir- 
cumstances under which they affect the direction, pace, and intensity 
of economic variables. 

There is considerable concern over the question of the objectives of 
policies in the area of labor mobility. Traditional competitive labor 
market analysis has as its objective the establishment of norms which 
are basically economic in character — that is, the efficient or optimum 
matching of particular skills with particular jobs as pointing to policies 
which imply that under all circumstances and in all conditions the ap- 
propriate adjustment is that in which workers are altered to meet the 
needs of employers. There are other possible objectives of policies in 
this area. One would be to affect mobility in such a way that it elimi- 
nates poverty. Another would be to reduce intergroup income differen- 
tials. A third might be to devise means by which demand might be in- 
fluenced to adjust to the supply. Policies designed to accomplish these 
objectives may not produce the most efficient use of human resources 
in an economic sense. But there may bo offsetting gains in such poli- 
cies which point to their desirability, such as enhancing and improving 
the participation of individuals in community life, or in raising the 
sense of satisfaction of workers* experiences in the work process. At 
present these values are difficult to quantify and measure in any pre- 
cise way. It would be useful, however, to develop more appropriate 
measures and yardsticks which would allow more meaningful general- 
izations about these matters, It may be possible, for example, to devise 
certain key indices which would serve as surrogates for measurement 
of such seemingly subjective and non-quantiflable notions as “worker 
satisfaction” or “participation in community life.” 
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% Mobility Of Human Resources 

The problem of mobility of human resources is a subject which has 
quite understandably received considerable emphasis from economists 
in the past two or three decades, because mobility is the trigger mech- 
anism in the orthodox competitive model, The movement of firms into 
or out of industries or of workers into or out of jobs, occupations, 
and/or localities in response to existing or potential economic rewards 
(larger profits or higher income) is the process by which efficient allo- 
cation of resources is achieved in a competitive system. Empirical 
studies of the mobility of human resources have been of two principal 

kinds} (1) the experience of workers following shut-down, and (2) the 

hiring practices of employers in rural areas. 

The stability of these findings suggests that further studies of this 
kind are not high priority research needs. What is more important is 
innovation in mobility studies that are more than additive to existing 
findings. Needed now are longitudinal studies which are oriented at 
least as much toward the behavioral and motivational aspects of the 
movements of workers geographically, occupationally, and into and out 
of the labor force as to the economic aspects which have thus far been 



stressed. # 

Longitudinal and behavioral studies may be of two major types: (I) 
those which are based upon extensive case histories of past mobility 
patterns of workers; and (2) those which follow behavior of workers 
from the present into the future. Greater precision and reliability are 
likely to be found in studies of the second type, because case histories 
of past mobility gathered by interviews or questionnaires encounter the 
serious problem of inaccurate or imperfect recall by the respondents. 
On the other hand, longitudinal studies aimed at the future involve 
long term commitments of researchers or research organizations and 
are generally expensive. For these reasons the initial approach might 
best be pilot studies involving a sample of workers with a given set of 
characteristics whose movements are followed over a period of five to 
ten years. Despite the voluminous work already done on labor mo- 
bility, current research is necessary and deserves attention because of 
the substantial change in the composition of the labor force, particu- 
larly with additions of secondary workers (married women, part-time 
and intermittent teenage and female workers, etc.). It would be help- 
ful also if such studies were done under varying economic conditions. 

Another significant focus of studies of labor mobility is the role of 
institutions in promoting or hampering mobility. The trade union has 
thus far been studied most closely in tills connection. There are, how- 
ever, other important institutions deserving study. Particularly when 
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the economy Is approaching or is at "full employment/' impediments 
to the effective allocation of resources into expanding occupations be- 
come critical. Bottlenecks develop, and wages and costs tend to rise. 
It is important to identify the specific nature of these bottlenecks} prob- 
ably the most important starling point would be at the entry level. 
Institutions which might be investigated in this connection would in- 
clude trade unions, licensing requirements, training requirements, ap- 
prenticeship, social security, and pensions. Expanding and shortage 
occupations might also be selected for study. 

Institutions which are not solely economic but which may relate to 
mobility are also in need of study and evaluation. Assertions are com- 
monly made about the relationship between education and mobility, 
both in urban ghettos and rural depressed areas, but as yet the precise 
relationship has not been established. Studies designed to cast light on 
the question of the extent to which and the circumstances under which 
education through the high school increases mobility and also on the 
question of whether education by itself is a sufficient condition to in- 
duce mobility would be helpful. If it is not, what package of ingredi- 
ents does have this effect? 

It is interesting that there have been many treatments of the subject 
of the risk-taking personality as it relates to entrepreneurship. Yet there 
seems to have been no parallel investigation of the characteristics of 
the risk-taker among wage earners. A question of importance is wheth- 
er the willingness to move, to seek out and accept challenges in the face 
of uncertainty, is as much a matter of personal characteristics as it is 
a response to the prospect of economic gain. 

There was agreement that our past measures of mobility are in- 
complete because they fail to take account of the mobility that takes 
place within a firm. The internal labor market has been neglected, as 
have studies which reveal the relationship between the internal and ex- 
ternal labor markets. Such studies should include not only the meas- 
urement of the extent of internal mobility but also of its determinants. 
Occupational, industrial, and temporal differences are very likely to 
be found. An important subject virtually untouched is the problem of 
how to prepare people who are descending in job status. 

There has been a growing acceptance of cost-benefit analysis as a 
technique in evaluating the phenomenon of labor mobility. However, 
certain caveats are urged. Cost-benefit analysis should look not only 
at the dollar outlays and dollar returns from given programs; it should 
also come to grips with the problem of ascribing values to certain so- 
cial costs and social benefits. This important task of assigning values to 
non-pecuniary costs and benefits and of noting appropriately changes 
in these values over time is regarded as a very high priority item. The 
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phenomenon of spillover effects or externalities is vital to adequate 
assessment, because it seems likely that the money costs of current and 
future programs will rise, particularly if programs become increasingly 
concerned with the hard core disadvantaged unemployed* Research 
designed to develop meaningful and reliable measures of costs and 
benefits could make a significant contribution. 

A serious problem in the matter of labor mobility is the lack or accu- 
rate data and measuremem concerning patterns of regional migration. 
At the present time measures of net migration into and out of regions 
or markets are crude and imprecise, yet such measures are vital to the 
development of public policy dealing with particular geographical areas. 

The emerging policy programs in the area of human resources train- 
ing, development, and placement should include provisions for the in- 
clusion of research and evaluation of the extent to which actual results 
correspond to the policy objectives of the programs. It would be opti- 
mal if the action program included from the outset a role for research 
and evaluation before the program gets underway. If it were, research 
and evaluation could also he direction-guiding when they detected 
poor results at 'an early stage. 

3. The Role Of Information In Markets For Human Resources 

Traditional competitive analysis of the markets for human resources 
emphasizes mobility and underlines the importance of information and 
knowledge about the markets by both employers and workers. It is as- 
sumed that when persons or institutions have more and better informa- 
tion about the markets they will be in a position to make better deci- 
sions; it is also assumed that when they possess better information they 
will act upon it in a rational, self-interested way in order to take advan- 
tage of the economic rewards accruing from these actions. 

It is important that research be carried on to measure the extent to 
which information actually plays this role in the operation of the mar- 
ket for human resources. Is it correct to assume that workers, even if 
they have complete and accurate information, respond to it in the man- 
ner posited by the theory? Or are sociological and psychological fac- 
tors more important in determining the character of workers decisions? 
It seems imperative that sociologists and psychologists become more 
heavily involved in these research questions of the behavioral patterns 
of workers in order that their findings can be incorporated into at- 
tempts to develop policy regarding the market for human resources. If 
the assumption of the competitive model is incorrect, this has far reach- 
ing consequences, for certainly most of present policy is baseci on that 

assumption. _ . . . t . 

Despite the fact that economists have stressed the importance of m- 
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formation for the better functioning of labor markets, there has, sur- 
prisingly, been relatively little done on die subject of the economics of 
information in these markets* Certainly most studies indicate that job 
seekers have incomplete information concerning available jobs, There 
has typically been a presumption that such incomplete information 
was another “imperfection” of the market, However, information is 
clearly a “product” or “output” subject to economic constraints. Thus 
incomplete information may reflect cost-benefit relationships in the ac- 
quisition of additional information rather than some institutional im- 
perfections. This approach suggests that the production of information 
may be amenable to different technologies, depending on the scale of 
output, the type of information required, and the clientele served. This 
view of the operation of labor markets suggests several significant re- 
search areas. _ t - u . 

One of these areas is the economics of counseling. Considerable in- 
terest and resources have recently been directed toward vocational 
counseling. In economic terms, counseling is a technique for improving 
the quality and quantity of information on the supply side; the job 
seeker may improve the information he has concerning present and fu- 
ture job opportunities and his own occupational aptitudes. Until now, 
research on counseling has been largely the province of the psycholo- 
gist. But it seems also to be a fruitful area for economic analysis, some 
of which is reasonably identifiable currently. What are the component 
and separable parts of the counseling function? What kinds of labor 
market information are associated with the different components of the 
counseling function? What arc the economies of scale with respect to 
each component? To what extent can the counseling function be dis- 
integrated" in order to achieve maximum return from a given cost? 
What kinds of clientele are best (most efficiently) served by particular 
components of the counseling function? For example, It may be that 
a new entrant to the labor market will benefit most from information 
concerning an assessment of general categories of occupational oppor- 
tunities and by an appraisal of his own aptitudes and interests. On the 
other hand, an experienced job market participant with a transferable 
skill might benefit most from information concerning specific job op- 
portunities, including hiring standards, wage data, job security, etc. 
Given the "economics” of the production of information through coun- 
seling and the requirements of different classes of clientele, what are 
the optimal arrangements for carrying out effective counseling with 
these various clientele groups? The same kind of analysis could be car- 
ried out with respect to different kinds of labor markets, as distin- 
guished from classes of clientele. Would natural, unstructured markets 
require different counseling techniques than highly institutionalized, 
structured markets? 
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There is much research to be done regarding counseling as a whole. 

It seems unnecessary to consider counseling through its various parts 
and the interaction of those parts. The labor market is merely a part of 
the total. The different types of counseling can be defined in terms of 
their roles, personnel, job market, and clientele. Although there are 
certain differences among types of counseling, and they are often kept 
separate, there is a growing feeling of expert opinion that employment 
counseling and educational counseling have many common aspects and 
experiences which are making the distinction less sharp. Because of 
the increasing attention to the role of education in preparing people 
for the employment experience, school counseling is receiving more at- 
tention. A number of questions are pertinent. What information does 
the school counselor have at his disposal to assist in the placement of 
the advanced, average, and below average youngsters? What does he 
need that he now lacks? How does this vary among schools and com- 
munities? Particularly, how does the counselor get information about 
the labor market, and how good is that information? On what basis 
does a counselor advise a person about preparing himself for possible 
future changes in the labor market? 

An area needing much work is the question of how the evocation of 
initiative takes place. This is a particular problem in the case of peo- 
ple who have, over time, lost initiative, though it obviously relates to 
the entire spectrum of human resources. 

Much of the contemporary effort to maximize use of previously ne- 
glected persons has centered about "providing” material resources for 
them; housing, food, and salaries. While these efforts are undoubtedly 
useful, psychologists arc now suggesting that the development of the 
inner resources to feel adequate to "cam” these would result not only 
in an economy of effort and funds from the society, but more signifi- 
cantly in a continuous effort to achieve one's fullest on the part of the 
persons we have in mind. Particularly, the culturally deprived and 
disadvantaged have seemingly lost their capacity for sustained, indi- 
vidual effort through generations of surrounding evidence of their in- 
capacity. The awakening of their feelings of adequacy in the evocation 
of their own initiative is perhaps the greatest challenge to the behav- 
ioral scientist and to those who seek to maximize the potential of hu- 
man resources. Mobility in itself, a relatively small part of the over-all 
problem, illustrates the issue. No one moves unless he feels he has a 
better opportunity and can handle the chance. Historically, the bright- 
er Negro has migrated to the North; while there exists some argument 
concerning the matter, there is considerable evidence that those who 
migrated from the European problems were the brighter ones, the ones 
with vision and feelings of ability to handle the move. The mobility 
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Issue needs to be separated from the "wandering” issue. In human re- 
sources mobility the concern is with the "stable" mover— one who will 
move to another community and set up a stable family quickly and 
move into productive work, This is the person who has manifested in- 
itiative. 

While some of the contemporary approaches will no doubt result in 
increased initiative over the generations, it is apparent that this is an 
area of research which is of considerable significance. The evaluation 
of the effect of increased opportunity, lob placement counseling, guar- 
anteed salaries, better food, etc. upon sustained initiative should be ex- 
plored. However, those approaches which give promise of more im- 
mediate return need also to be studied. Some of those tried only in 
limited fashion include the use of a counselor or a helping person. This 
is perhaps best represented by the traditional sponsor for a budding 
musician. In its more general aspect the problem would be to explore 
the role of helping persons, taking differing roles, in evoking initiative 
from persons whose abilities previously have been essentially dormant. 

Little has been done on the relationship between what the individual 
brings to counseling in the form of background, education, and experi- 
ence and the impact of counseling on his choices, One of the most 
serious deficiencies at present is the lack of reliable measures of the 
effect of counseling on the Job-seckcr. 

There is currently evidence that the person going to the counselor is 
the problem person. Yet presumably counseling has a role to play in 
the experiences of "normal" workers and jobseekers, Probably the task 
of reaching these two groups requires different techniques. 

The general agreement is that t counselfng needs to be regarded as a 
continuing useful tool, not merely as a "one-shot" phenomenon at the 
outset of a work career but at various points in the job'Seeking and 
work experience. It is known that job-changing Is a rather general 
phenomenon, On what basis are these job end career choices made? 
Should the counselor attempt to advise the client of the "proper" career 
for him, or should he merely lay out the map of information and leave 
the choice to the client, even if this means a flow of resources into de- 
clining sectors of the economy? Are most people satisfied with present 
jobs they hold? If not, why not? Can they be helped to acquire more 
satisfying jobs? What is the role of counseling here? 

The role of labor market intermediaries is presently receiving in- 
creased attention both as a matter of academic interest and of public 
policy. In this connection, there have been recurrent attempts to "im- 
prove" the public employment service, and there is a recognition of the 
growth in the number and variety of private employment agencies. 
Clearly a primary function of these agencies is to collect and dlsscml- 
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nate labor market Information, At this time, however, there is little In 
the way of systematic data available regarding labor market intermedi- 
aries, In to connection, a number of research questions are suggested. 
What Is the number of labor market Intermediaries at present, and 
how has this total changed over time? Kow may these rotcrmedlaries 
be classified with respect to geographical scope, clientele served, and 
type of information produced? What have been die differential growth 
rates of the categories of intermediaries? What factors determine the 
"price” or fee charged for the use of Intermediaries and the incidence 
of the fee on the supply and demand ride? Why are intermediaries 
used with greater frequency In some kinds of markets than others? 
What variables have influenced to organization of to labor market 
"information” industry? Why have public intermediaries been more 
important in some markets than others, despite repeated efforts to “im- 
prove the public employment service*? What lands of information are 
provided by inteimediarfes, and how do toy supplement or replace 
informal channels of Information tot have been so heavily emphasized 
in traditional labor market studies? 

4. Studies Of the Markets For Human Resources 

In addition to to questions of methodology, labor mobUfty, and in- 
formation, to issue of unresolved problems of research fa to markets 
of human resources still remains. 

There is strongly expressed sentiment tot to “ovcr-alF labor mar- 
ket concept is of limited use today, Bator, most problems center on 
enclaves of people who do not apparently compete or Interact with 
each other. Market studies should focus on these enclaves around 
questions such as how these people get fobs, what kinds of fobs they 
typically secure, their experiences on to job, whew they get market 
information, the characteristics of to unemployed and underemployed, 
educational attainments, and their perception of to labor market Re- 
search should be directed to finding solutions to tofr problems in. to 
market, toward Identifying institutions which am he employed m to 
solutions, identifying more precisely to cats of belpteg them as com- 
pared to the benefits of these programs, both directly and fndhectfy, 
with cognizance taken of both money and rorial magnitudes and par- 
ticular emphasis on identifying to spillover effects. Much work & 
needed on the sociology of unemployment and poverty and its effect 
on family life, attitudes toward work, and perceptions of to labor mar- 
ket The entire issue of welfare programs, their Impact oo to psy- 
chology and dignity of to individual and their effects on motivation, 
is one deserving consideration by all to behavioral science not ex- 
cluding economics. 
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The coincidence of the interest in "investment in human resources” 
with public policies designed to promote the mobility of the work force 
has focused the attention of the labor economist on various techniques 
for the acquisition of skills. To date, research in the area has taken 
two directions. First, there has been some systematic effort to estimate 
the amount of resources invested in training and the rate of return on 
this investment. Second, some attempt has been made to determine 
the method of skill acquisition by present members of the labor force 
through various surveys. It would be desirable to extend these studies 
with an examination of the determinants of worker and employer 
choice concerning the optimal method of sldll acquisition. 

On tire employer side, what are the significant variables which cause 
particular employers to invest in on-the-job training, formal training 
programs, or, alternatively, to seek to acquire established skills in the 
labor market? The stage of the business cycle will clearly be an impor- 
tant consideration. But beyond this factor, other variables such as aver- 
age firm size, turnover, the nature of the skills, etc, will have an im- 
portant influence on tiffs decision. 

On the supply side, other variables will influence the decision to ac- 
quire a particular skill through formal training or on-the-job methods. 
For example, is there a declining effectiveness of apprenticeship train- 
ing programs as a source of skilled manpower? As a related question, 
some research attention probably should be given to the consequences 
of licensing provisions and other manifestations of "professionalization” 
of the labor market How widely used is on-the-job training now? Is 
tiffs a function whose cost should he home by private industry or by 
government? What criteria arc significant for an evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of on-the-job training? Is immediate Job placement a good 
test of success? 

As noted earlier there is a serious need for systematic research on the 
relationship between hiring standards and the objective requirements 
of the Job. Also, the parallel relationship between hiring standards and 
in-plant mobility is largely unexplored. Are employers acting rationally 
when they set as a high school education a requirement for Jobs for 
which such training is seemingly nonessential? 

An investigation of the development of labor markets for "new” oc- 
cupations is a promising area for research. The development of mar- 
kets for "new” occupations provides an opportunity to gain significant 
insights into various aspects of labor market behavior. The fact that 
current technology has created many new occupations makes such re- 
search particularly timely and feasible. In this connection, various re- 
lated questions may be asked concerning the development of these 
markets. At what point do tire supply of and demand for the occupa- 
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Hon become sufficient to induce the emergence of an identifiable mar- 
ket? What changes take place in the geographical scope of die market 
ns the supply of labor for the particular occupation is increased? What 
is the process by which specialized subsectors of the market develop? 
What is the nature of the development of information systems in the 
market? What is the role played by informal channels, by formal inter- 
mediaries? What are the patterns of mobility, and how do they change 
over time? For purposes of comparison, new occupations may be se- 
lected from blue collar and white collar categories, e.g., instrument 
man and programed, Similarly, comparisons can also be made among 
occupations at different skill levels. 

The subject of the scope and structure of labor markets is far from 
settled, Widi few exceptions, most labor market studies have been 
conducted within politically or administratively defined areas Although 
this kind of framework is operationally plausible, there is no conceptual 
necessity for taking the labor market as given. It is very likely that the 
scope of the labor market varies substantially, both over time and 
cross-sectionally, because of differences in the kinds of industries and 
occupations involved. There may also be variations that depend on the 
nature of the supply of labor. Differences in scope may have much to 
do with market behavior, especially the mobility of various social-eco- 
nomic groups in the population and labor force. There is need for a 
study of the determinants of labor market scope and structure, with 
attention given to the conceptual as well as the analytical aspects. Two 
types of studies might be made: 

a. One which attempts to trace changes in the scope of labor mar- 
kets over time under the impact of changes in industrial compo- 
sition and in the nature of the labor supply. 

b. Another type of study— comparative or cross-sectional— in which 
a variety of labor demand and supply conditions might be ex- 
amined with time held more or less constant. 

For either approach, some common measures of the scope of the 
market would have to be devised. Perhaps this could be done with 
some concept of commuting distance, weighted to take account of per- 
sonal and social factors that may be associated with worker mobility 
and job-seeking patterns. Either type of study probably also ought to 
take account of the total ecology involved, including residential pat- 
terns, community transportation facilities, labor market information 
services, and education as well as the resource base. 

One result might be a typology of labor markets defined in terms of 
the factors that determine their scope and behavior. Hie findings ought 
to have practical applications for the organization and programs of 
public employment service, the placement activities of the school sys- 
tem, and for the planning of urban renewal and development programs. 
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SUGGESTED PRIORITIES IN RESEARCH 



The results of the analysis suggest that the four major subject matter 
areas be ranked as follows as to their general importance for research: 

X. Investments in Human Resources 

2. Supply of Human Resources 

3. Demand for Human Resources 

4. Market for and Mobility of Human Resources 

Tills ranking reflects a judgment of die authors and is based upon a 
synthesis of discussions, representing a variety of disciplines and areas 
of endeavor, and die identification of the important questions, the ex- 
tant knowledge, and work in progress, w 

There is a pressing need for new knowledge on many aspects of in- 
vestments in human resources ” For example, almost nothing is known 
about the “forgotten 40 per cent* of high school students who are not 
in the select academic or vocational education programs, and who will 
continue to be the recruiting ground for the adult “disadvantaged." 
The “supply” area is of great importance for many reasons but espe- 
cially because of die need to know much more about die “disadvan- 
taged,” The “demand” area, although potentially of great value, is of 
lower priority. This is partially because of serious questions concern- 
ing whether good estimates can be made because of the dynamic and 
changing nature of the economy. The “markets and mobility* area is 
one in which there is already considerable knowledge, although rela- 
tively little attention has been paid to the behavioral and motivational 
aspects of what have been treated almost exclusively as narrowly eco- 
nomic phenomena by much of the prior research. 

The following enumeration of suggested priorities is presented in die 
order of the above four major subject matter areas. This in no way 
implies, however, that all, or even most, of die questions under "invest- 
ment” are more urgent dian particular ones under die other categories. 
Within each category research questions have been classified as being 
of “urgent,” ‘high/* or “moderate** priority. The lettered ordering of 
questions under diese subcategories does not imply relative importance. 
The absence of a research area suggests its relatively low priority. 
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I, Investment - Urgent Priority 

a. How can the value added of various alternative investments he 
assessed? Do streams of earnings provide best measures of the 
efficiency of various investments? In what other ways can effi- 
ciency he measured? What methodologies and techniques can he 
developed to obtain and utilize data on earnings? What arc the 
interrelationships among earnings, investment, IQ’s, motivation, 
social background factors, etc.? 

b. How effective have been major past investments in human re- 
sources, such as the G.I, Bill after World War II? 

o. What criteria arc used in decision making, and by whom? What 
are the major constraints to the decision-making processes at vari- 
ous levels? What tests arc available of the efficiency of current 
decision making? Are human resources demand projections used 
and, if so, how? How do patterns of investment relate to eco- 
nomic criteria, even if these arc not used in decision making? 
What feedback mechanisms exist, and how effective are they? 
To what extent, and how, do employers influence decision 
making? 

d. How adequate are the tools of analysis, c.g., cost-benefit tech* 
niques? What research would improve the analytic tools? Hov' 
can cost-benefit and other techniques such as operations research, 
systems analysis, etc, relate to such new national goals as the uni- 
versal opportunity for two years of post-high school training? For 
example, what would be the costs and benefits of various mixes 
of programs? How would they relate to employer needs and to 
employer ability and willingness to make investments such as on- 
the-job training? Would such a program increase the dropout 
problem? What effects would it have on the demand for teach- 
ers and on existing high school and college programs? 

e. What are the significant variables which cause employers to in- 
vest in on-the-job training programs or, alternatively, to seek to 
acquire established skills in the labor market? How does this 
vary with phases of the business cycle? Size of firm? Turnover? 
Nature of the skills? How widely used Is on-the-job training now? 

f. How do objectives differ at national, state, and local levels? 
What inefficiencies and misallocations result from the translation 
process? How important, and distorting, is Hie crash-program 
mentality— the "available federal money must bo spent, some- 
how” approach to decision making? 
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g, How can present and future knowledge be made available, and 
meaningful, to decision makers? 

2, Investment - High Priority 

a. What are the quantitative and qualitative outputs of educational 
systems by nature (content) of training? 

b. How can the viability or responsiveness to change of alternative 
systems of education be assessed? 

c. Is it possible to develop an "educational deflator" which would 
make possible meaningful comparisons of the quality of educa- 
tion among various educational systems and institutions. 



3. Supply (General) - Urgent Priority 
a. What factors are responsible for die differential experience of dis- 
advantaged workers in acquiring jobs in different kinds of firms 
classified by degrees of competitions, size, single or multiplant 
firms, nature of the product, etc.? 

b« How reliable is die assumption of rational economic behavior in 
connection witii die unemployed disadvantaged worker? Does 
he perceive the labor market in die way hi which the theury 
posits? Does this perception aid or hinder him in responding to 
traditional incentives? Even assuming he has better information. 



c. To what extent are employers acting rationally in failing to hire 
from the disadvantaged groups? How relevant and ‘objective 
are the hiring criteria used by employers in measuring the capac- 
ity to perform the job? Do they bear a predictable relationship 
to productivity on the jobs for which they are applied in the 
hiring process? 

d. How do the disadvantaged learn about jobs and training pro- 
grams? What are tiieir attitudes about various occupations? 
Should policy attempt to channel die disadvantaged into existing 
institutional arrangements, or should it attempt to work through 
the vehicles used by die disadvantaged? 

c. To what extent can achievement motivation be transmitted to 
disadvantaged groups? Can this be built into education and 
training programs? Can entrepreneurial skills be transmitted 
tlirough training in business skills directed specifically to disad- 
vantaged groups? 



4. Supply (General) - High Priority 
a. The work experiences of new entry workers and of younger mili- 
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tary personnel designed to identify successful and unsuccessful 
methods in teaching specific skills, clusters of skills, and attitudes 
for successful performance controlling for intelligence, education- 
al achievement, and the many aptitudes on which military and 
civilian organizations collect data. 

b. What are the costs of intermittent unemployment and its effects 
on skill retention and incentives to work? Of underemployment? 

0. Supply (General) - Moderate Priority 

a. What are the effects of protective legislation on the employment 
of “protected'' groups? 

b. To what extent is low income, and not the personal inadequacies 
of the unemployed, the breeding ground for unemployment and 
“unemployability”? 

0. Supply (1. Youth) - Urgent Priority 

a. Are the schools as presently constituted reasonably adaptable to 
the ne- H of disadvantaged youth? If not, are there variations in 
curric , in emphasis, in teaching techniques which promise bet- 
ter results? Can high school programs, which emphasize training 
for college and highly skilled occupations, develop attractive pro- 
grams for “the forgotten 40 per cent”? 

b. How does counseling affect the supply of young workers? In par- 
ticular, how does it influence the flow of people into certain kinds 
of jobs, occupations, and career patterns? Where do counselors 
get their information, and how good is it for the present state of 
the labor market and for emerging patterns of employment? 

c. How do young workers enter the labor market? What have been 
their experiences in various industries? What kinds of work ex- 
periences are most important in Influencing the attitudes of young 
workers? 

7. Supply (1. Youth) - High Priority 

a. What are the effects of economic dependency on the attitudes of 
young people? What are their views toward work, money, and 
the future? Why is it that certain groups resist the assistance of 
the antipoverty programs? 

8. Supply (1. Youth) - Moderate Priority 

a. Have apprenticeship programs declined in importance? Where 
are they most frequently found? How do young workers find out 
about them? What are their attitudes toward apprenticeship? Ts 
this an area in which counseling plays a significant role? 
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9. Supply (2, Negro) - Urgent Priority 

a. How docs the Negro learn about the existence of a job? Where 
are Negroes now employed, and where are breakthroughs taking 
place? Are these real or nominal? What kinds of tactics and 
strategies are available to convert tokenism into real penetration? 

b. What has been the performance of Negroes on the job, industry- 
by-industry or occupation-by-occupation? Why have Negroes 
moved up in some industries and not in others? Is is due to dif- 
ferent seniority systems? Is it related to labor organization among 
Negroes or in certain industries? Is technology involving greater 
than proportional displacement among Negro workers? 

10. Supply (3. Women) - Urgent Priority 

a. What is the reserve of female human resources not in the labor 
force? Who are they, and what skills do they possess? To what 
extent does the absence from die labor force reflect discourage- 
ment? What are the reasons for this? How might modifications 
of work schedules to accommodate women increase their labor 
force participation rate and improve their utilization? What 
would be the cost of those adaptations? 

11. Supply (3. Women) - Moderate Priority 

a. What are die economic and social losses arising from die under- 
utilization of women? Why are the full-time earnings of women 
only about 60 per cent of those of men, and why has the differen- 
tial been widening, particularly when women average about one- 
half year more education than men? 

12. Supply (4. Older Workers) - Urgent Priority 

a. To what extent and under what circumstances does the unem- 
ployed older worker simply wldidraw from the labor force? What 
are the reasons for this? What happens to him if he does? Why 
is the labor force participation rate of older Negroes falling while 
tiiat of the whites is not? 

b. Under what circumstances can older workers be retrained? What 
has been the experience with retrained older workers when they 
have been placed in jobs? Are there special techniques of train- 
ing for older workers? Are they more cosdy or less effective than 
those for younger workers? 

13. Demand - Urgent Priority 

a. How do employers, in the private and in the public sectors, meet 
their present needs for human resources? What are the major 



hiring policies and practices of employers? How closely related 
are employers' "ideal” hiring standards to the actual or potential 
job requirements, to the requirements of jobs to which employees 
are likely to progress (often by seniority), to the qualifications 
and performance of present employees, to the tightness of the 
relevant labor markets, etc.? Are hiring standards realistic, or are 
they largely bound by convention? 

b. What are the criteria, institutional arrangements, and mechanisms 
for the internal satisfaction of demand, i,e,, relevance of seniority 
systems, union pressures, etc.? What do employers themselves do 
to upgrade their work forces in response to their own demands 
for human resources? 

c. How do employers relate their needs to external educational sys- 
tems? What bridges exist, and with what effectiveness, between 
employers' needs and educational institutions? How arc these 
bridges designed, built and maintained? How, and to what ex- 
tent, do employers influence, or seek to influence, investments in 
human resources, based on their present demands? 

d. What is the past and present relative importance of occupations 
requiring no or very few specific skills? Will the expected evolu- 
tion of our economy and society increase or decrease the relative 
demand for the unskilled and for those jobs with very low educa- 
tional or retraining requirements? 

e. How transferable and adaptable are skills, that is, how flexible 
are past and present patterns of training for rapidly changing 
needs? To what extent must employers replace present skills with 
other (new) skills, as is the case with the replacement of ma- 
chinery by more modem machines which perform more and dif- 
ferent functions? How can the human resources implications of 
the most important impending changes in technology, tastes, and 
aggregate and structural changes in the economy be identified 
before they attain great significance? What are the newly emerg- 
ing occupations of importance? How can "early warning systems” 
be established to alert educational systems to the emergence of 
important future occupational demands? 

14. Demand - High Priority 

a. Do certain types of employers prefer to hire people with stronger 
general education rather than specific training? For what jobs 
and for what reasons? Does this preference depend, for example, 
on the type of industry or their growth rates? How does the 
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preference, and/or the reality, shift in response to changing labor 
market conditions? 

b. With respect to the disadvantaged, in what respects do employ- 
ers reduce hiring standards in tight labor markets? Poes em- 
ployer behavior offer guides as to what investments in the dis- 
advantaged will be most productive in terms of job opportunities? 
Under what circumstances and for what reasons do employers 
raise or lower hiring standards? What implications do these 
changes have for investments in human resources, and especially 
in the disadvantaged? 

c. What are the most appropriate time periods for projections for 
particular occupations? 

d. What are the relative merits of die macro and micro approaches 
to estimating demand? How can establishment surveys— infor- 
mation obtained from employers— be used most effectively to 
estimate future demand? How can other promising sources of 
information be exploited, including employer and trade and pro- 
fessional organizations? 

e. How can we make useful estimates of demand resulting from 
specific public (and private) programs, already planned or even 
initiated? For example, how will the Medicare program increase 
demand for many types of health service personnel? What op- 
portunities and problems does such a new program present for 
educational systems? 

15. Demand - Moderate Priority 

a. What arc the technical coefficients of human resources in both 
historic and present production functions? 

16. Markets and Mobility - Urgent Vrlority 

a. To what extent are employers and workers motivated by rational 
economic considerations? To what extent are behavior and re- 
sults to be explained in terms of sociological or psychological 
motivations? What is the effect of social and psychological fac- 
tors on economic variables? Do employers and workers react as 
the theory assumes they will to information about the labor mar- 
ket? If not, what are the determinants of the evocation of initia- 
tive? 

b. There is a need to make more extensive use of longitudinal 
studies around the question of labor mobility, to follow over time 
the “life cycle” of work experiences, unemployment, and mobility. 
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To what extent is mobility a matter of personality characteristics? 
Is the risk-taker more prone to move indepen *ently of economic 
rewards? Under what conditions do workers move? What factors 
loomed largest in these decisions to move? It is also necessary to 
develop accurate measurements of regional migration, 

c, What is the role of institutions in promoting or hampering labor 
mobility, particularly in a situation in which specific bottlenecks 
begin to appear? What is the impact on mobility of trade unions, 
licensing requirements, training requirements, apprenticeship, 
social insurance, and pension plans? How do these operate in 
expanding occupations in which shortages begin to be felt? What 
is their impact at the entry level? 

d. Assuming that die provis'on of information is a "product,” the 
production of which is subject to economic constraints, various 
studies arc possible. What are the component and separable parts 
of counseling? What kinds of labor market information are as- 
sociated with the different components? What are the economics 
of scale with respect to each component? What kinds of clientele 
are most efficiently served by particular components? What are 
the optimal arrangements for carrying out effective counseling 
with these various clientele groups? In various kinds of labor 
markets? 

o. What kinds of information and training are needed to evoke in- 
itiative, particularly in the case of people who have lost initia- 
tive? What impact does counseling have on such a person? 

f. How effective is the U. S. Employment Service in its information 
and job placement functions? What clientele does it serve in the 
labor market, by skill, occupation, geographic location? How do 
its activities relate to employer hiring practices, both at the port- 
of-entry level and in-plant promotional practices? 

g. With reference to "new” occupations, at what point do conditions 
of supply of and demand for occupations become sufficient to in- 
duce the emergence of an identifiable market? What changes 
take place in the geographical scope of a market as the supply in 
the occupation is increased? How do information channels de- 
velop? What is the role played by informal channels? By formal 
intermediaries? 

17. Markets and Mobility - High Priority 

a, What is the number of labor market intermediaries, and how has 
this total changed over time? How may these intermediaries be 
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classified with respect to geographical scope, clientele served, and 
type of information produced? What have been the differential 
growth rates of these categories of intermediaries? What factors 
determine fees? What is die incidence of these fees on the sup- 
ply and demand side? Why have public intermediaries been 
more important in some markets than in others? What kinds of 
information are provided by intermediaries, and how do they 
supplement or replace informal channels of information so heav- 
ily emphasized in traditional labor market studies? 

18. Markets aud Mobility - Moderate Priority 

a. What is the relationship between external mobility and internal 
movements in the firm? How is it possible most effectively to 
prepare workers who are descending in job status? 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Tills report seeks to develop a guide for foe allocation of research re- 
sources is foe field of human resources. It formulates specific sugges- 
tions concerning where research resources might he employed to yield 
"greatest” returns in terms of usefulness for foe formulation and fcnpfe- 
mentation of public policies with respect to the development, allocation, 
and utilization of human knowledge and skills hi our rap&Hy changing 
economy. It emphasizes research which may aid hi foe resolution of 
die problems js$ foosc categories of human resources which to under- 
developed and/or underutilized — s om etimes called foe "disadvan- 
taged”— by reason of technological charge geography, sex, age, race, 
low levels of skill or education. 

The "research guide” refiects foe conviction that a brood concern for 
tiie development, allocation, and utilization of all levels of human re- 
sources, in thriving as well as in "ride” areas. Is necessary for foe effec- 
tive formulation and implementation of public policies related espe- 
cially to foe "disadvantaged.” If the problems of foe "disadvantaged* 
groups arc to be more meaningfully met, it seems necessary that public 
policy concern itself not only (and ceitahdy not eacdurively) with find- 
ing jobs for die unemployed or "unemployable*.” The significant ques- 
tion of major importance is how to develop md utilize most effectively 
die human potential in this huge reservoir of human resources. To 
approach foe problem in this wider context requires foe careful Investi- 
gation of foe complex of relationships between the "disadvantaged” 
and foe social and economic environment In which they operate. The 
exploration of these relationships wfll be substantially enhanced by foe 
use of longitudinal studies designed to detomri ne more precisely foe 
kinds of economic, psychological, and sociological problems encoun- 
tered by foe "disadvantaged” over time, foe reasons for their ex&tence, 
and foe most promising policy approaches to mitigate and dec] with 
tiicse problems. 

- Tills is an approach, found is the recommendations of national 
studies of tills subject, which has found Its way in tentative and em- 
bryonic form into some more recent legislation. However, modi re- 
search will be required to establish better and more effective guide- 
lines for policy formulation. This is the context in which the project to 
develop a "research guide” was developed. 
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1. Methodology 

In order to appraise research needs systematically, the major ele- 
ments of the human resources field have been related conceptually to 
the following four major subject-matter areas: 

1. Supply and utilization of human resources, with special reference 
to major forms of discrimination; 

2. Present and anticipated demand for human resources; 

3. Investments in human resources; and 

4 Human rf sources markets and mobility. 

For each of these subject-matter areas the following have been at- 
tempted: 

1. To identify the major problem areas or questions and classify 
them by relative importance for policy formulation and/or imple- 
mentation; 

2. To appraise, for each, the extent and operational value of rele- 
vant knowledge and of research in progress; 

3. To appraise, for each, the susceptibility to further research; and 

4. Based on these considerations, to suggest priorities for future re- 
search. 

The major inputs consisted of a series of eight seminars held be- 
tween December IS, 1964, and April 28, 1966, in which experts from a 
variety of academic disciplines, voluntary organizations, federal and 
state governments, and private research organizations utilized their 
knowledge and experience, supplemented by bibliographical searches, 
to offer advice on research priorities. The first two seminars provided 
background, especially concerning research, development, and demon- 
stration in adult training and retraining. The next six seminars dealt 
with the formation of specific research priorities, four of them having 
centered on the four major subject-matter areas mentioned above. 

Not including personnel of the Institute for Research on Human Re- 
sources from several disciplines, the ninety-one outside participants 
came from twenty states and the District of Columbia; from eleven 
types of organizations; and from a wide variety of disciplines, espe- 
cially economics, education, sociology, and psychology. 

This "research guide” does not pretend to reflect an exhaustive, de- 
tailed coverage of the state of knowledge as it relates to any given 
hierarchy of social needs. Rather, it attempts to represent a systematic 
identification of some of the most urgent research priorities on which 
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there is general agreement by experts/* Any “research guide” should 
be continually reviewed and updated as needs, methodologies, and 
knowledge evolve. 

Each of the major subject-matter areas considers the nature of the 
subject and the interrelations between its elements and those of other 
major subject-matter areas, For each of the subject-matter areas pri- 
orities for research are suggested based on a systematic consideration 
of needs, methodologies, and knowledge, 

2, Suggested Priorities 

Chapter I identifies common themes which emerge from the analyses 

of the four major subject-matter areas. Chapter VI ranks the four areas 

by relative, general importance for research, and finally, within each, 

enumerates suggested priorities for specific research, 

« 

Certain common themes emerged: 

a. The critical need for more and better data in most areas, and the 
need to disaggregate data so that its scope relates to the appro- 
priate levels of decision making; 

b. The persistence, although to a lesser extent, of the problems of 
the “disadvantaged” even at times of relatively full employment; 

c. The need for longitudinal studies in all of the subject matter 
areas; 

d. The great need for subnational and, especially, local studies in 
all areas; 

e. The need for more evaluation of the effects of on-going anti- 
poverty and other projects and the building into them of inde- 
pendent, evaluative research; 

f. The need to assess the human resources needs and implications 
of major developments such as Medicare during their planning 
and subsequent stages; 

g. The need to disseminate research results to potential benefici- 
aries; 

h. The great need for in-depth studies of present employer policies 
and practices relating to hiring, promotion, training, incentives, 
retirement, etc.; and 

i. The need to develop and relate effectively new or proven tools of 
analysis, especially cost-benefit analysis, to all appropriate prob- 
lem areas. 
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The results of this analysis suggest that the four major subject-matter 
areas be ranked as follows as to their general importance for research: 

X. Investments in Human Resources 

2, Supply of Human Resources 

3, Demand for Human Resources 

4, Markets for and Mobility of Human Resources 

Within each area specific research topics have been designated as 
being of "urgent," "high,” or "moderate" priority., ’This in no way im- 
plies, however, that all, or even most, of the research questions under 
"investment” are more urgent than particular ones in other subject- 
matter areas. 
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APPENDIX 



SEMINARS; CONTENT AND PARTICIPANTS 



Seminar 1 - Labor Market Studies and Skill Training Programs as They 



Rebte io Community Action, 



December 15 and 10, 1904 



Agenda; 

1, Labor market information; What can be done to predict future 
skill and occupational requirements in local labor markets? 

2, Recruitment and selection of trainees; What means of communi- 
cation can be developed to attract trainees to the programs? Is 
the current screening process adequate? 

3, Program content and curriculum; Is a general high school educa- 
tion or its equivalent a greater contribution than specific skill 
training? Is it better to use a teacher skilled in the art of teaching 
or a craftsman skilled in his subject to teach training classes? 

4, Program evaluation; What are die most effective means of evalu- 
ating the success of training programs? What altitudinal changes, 
if any, should training programs be concerned with? 

5, Long-range community effects; What role, if any, should retrain- 
ing play in geographical mobility? How do we measure social 

costs and gains? 



List of Participants; 

L. Bruce Alexander 

Robert Avery 
Emery F, Bacon 

William F. Brazziel 
Otis E. Finley, Jr. 



Staff Representative, District 15 
United Steelworkers of America 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of Pittsburgh 
Director, Department of Education 
United Steelworkers of America 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Director of General Education, Norfolk 
Division 

Virginia State College 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Associate Director, National Urban League 
New York, New York 
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Helmut J. Golate 
Lois Gray 

Kenneth R. Hoyt 

Raymond Hummel 

Wayne H. Kirchner 

Hy Kombluh 

Lowell S. Levin 

Frank McCallister 
William H. Miemyk 

Jiri Nehnevajsa 
Peter X. New 

Joseph Odorcich 



Head, Department of Labor Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Director, New York City District Office 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University 
New York, New York 
Professor of Education and Director 
Specialty Oriented Student Research 
Program 

University of Iowa 
Chairman, Program in Counselor 
Education 

School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Manager, Personnel Research 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Director, Division of Labor Education 
and Services 

Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
University of Michigan and Wayne State 
University 
Associate Professor 

Department of Epidemiology and Public 
Health 

Yale University 

Director, Department of Labor Education 
Roosevelt University 
Director, Bureau of Economic Research 
Institute of Behavioral Science 
University of Colorado 

Head, Department of Sociology 
University of Pittsburgh 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Department of Public Health Practice 
University of Pittsburgh 

Staff Representative, District IS 
United Steelworkers of America 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
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J, Robert Russo 



Carl J. Schaefer 



John M. Schemick 

Kinsley R, Smith 

Institute 

The 

Grant N. Farr 
Jacob J, Kaufman 

Morgan V, Lewis 
John H. Marvin 



Assistant Professor 
Delinquency Study Project 
Southern Illinois University 

Chairman 

Department of Vocational-Technical 
Education 

Rutgers— the State University 
Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Professor of Psychology 

The Pennsylvania State University 

for Research on Human Resources 
Pennsylvania Stal University 

Head» Department of Economics 
Institute Director and Professor, 
Department of Economics 
Research Assistant 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Educational Services 



Seminar II - The Relationship Between Vocational and Technical 

Training and Community Needs 

April 29 and 30, 1965 

Agenda: 

1. What kinds of programs should be designed to serve the needs of 
unskilled school dropouts? 

2. What types of programs should be developed to meet future labor 
market needs? 

3. What, if any, differences should be provided for in the type of 
training offered to older adults as opposed to those who have re- 
cently left school? 

4. Should training programs for instructors of adult vocational and 
training programs be developed? 

5. How can vocational schools and training programs better accom- 
modate those who have previously failed out of standard school 
programs? 

0. What role should general education assume in the post-school 
vocational and training program? 
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List of Participants? 




James A. Bowser 


Director, Junior College Division 
Norfolk Division 
Virginia State College 
Norfolk, Virginia 


George L, Brandon 


Head 

Department of Vocational Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Kenneth E. Carl 


Director 

Williamsport Technical Institute 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Catherine F. Grant 


Assistant Director 

Board of Public Education 

School District of Philadelphia 


Sylvia C. McCollum 


Program Planning Officer 
Division of Adult and Vocational 
Education 

Bureau of Research, U. S. Office of 
Education 


Norman R. Miller 


Project Director for Action-Housing's 
Action for Employment 
OMAT Demonstration Project 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



Lawrence W. Prakkcn Editor and Publisher 

School Shop, The Magazine for Industrial 



M. C. Prottengeier 


Education Teachers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Director, Vocational and Adult Education 
School District of the City of Pontiao 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Rosalie C. Risinger 


Principal 

Essex County Vocational and Tcclmical 
High School and Adult Technical 
School 

Newark, New Jersey 


Charles F. Zinn 


Director, Vocational and Industrial Arts 
Education 

Chester Public Schools 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
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Jacob J. 
John H. 



Institute for Research on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 
Kaufman Institute Director and Professor, 
Department of Economics 

Marvin Assistant Professor 

Department of Educational Services 



Seminar III - Overview of Problem, Approaches, and Research Heeds 

October 28 and 29, 1965 



Agendas 

1. Suggestions on the over-all problem and on our approaches to it. 

2. Overviews of all subject matter areas and how they arc related. 

3. General appraisal of broad areas of critical research needs. 



List of Participantsj 
Leonard Adams 



David Bushnell 



Frederick Harbison 
Garth Mangum 



Sylvia G. McCollum 



Jerome Moss 



Professor and Director of Research and 
Publications 

New Y< \ State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations 
Cornell University 
Director 

Division of Adult and Vocational 
Research 

Bureau of Research 

U. Sc Office of Education 

Director, Industrial Relations Section 

Princeton University 

Executive Secretary 

National Commission on Technology, 

Automation, and Economic Progress 

Program Planning Officer 

Division of Adult and Vocational Research 

Bureau of Research 

U.S. Office of Education 

Associate Professor 
Department of Industrial Education 
College of Education, University of 
Minnesota 
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Jiri Nehnevajsa Head, Department of Sociology 

University of Pittsburgh 
Howard Rosen Assistant Director 

Office of Manpower, Program Evaluation, 
and Research 



U. S. Department of Labor 

Gerald G, Somers Professor of Economics and Director 

Industrial Relations Research Center 
The University of Wisconsin 
Institute for Research on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Grant N. Farr Head, Department of Economics 

Jacob J. Kaufman Institute Director and Professor, Depart- 
ment of Economics 

John C, Shearer Associate Professor, Department of 

Economics 



Claudio Hcrzka Graduate Assistant 

Department of Economics 



Seminar IV - The Supply of Human Resources 



December 8 and 9, 1965 

Agenda: 

1« Hie major elements of the domestic supply of human resources* 

2, Special reference to the present and anticipated stock of knowl- 
edge and skills, 

3, The utilization of human resources, 

4, Special emphasis on discrimination of various sorts. 



List of Participants: 

Alan B. Batcheldcr Professor of Economics 

Kenyon College 

Ivar Berg Associate Professor, Graduate School 

of Business 
Columbia University 

Ewan Clague Consultant, Office of the Secretary 

U. S. Department of Labor 
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Marcia Freedman Research Social Scientist 

Conservation of Human Resources 
Columbia University 

Vivian W. Henderson President 

Clark College 



Donald Kent 


Head, Department of Sociology 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Mary Hilton 


Deputy Director, Women r s Bureau 
U. S, Department of Labor 


E, Ray Marshall 


Professor of Economics 
University of Texas 


Paul H, Norgren 


Professor, Seminar on Technology and 
Social Change 
Columbia University 


Jack M. Regal 


Director, Research and Evaluation 
Department of Human Resources 
Oakland, California 


Stanley Sadofsky 


Co-director of the Center of the Study 
of Unemployed Youth 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Now York University 



Institute for Research on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Grant N. Farr Head, Department of Economics 



Jacob J. Kaufman 


Institute Director and Professor 
Department of Economics 


John C. Shearer 


Associate Professor 
Department of Economics 


David W. Stevens 


Assistant Professor 
Department of Economics 


Claudio Herzka 


Graduate Assistant 
Department of Economics 


Bettie A. Milner 


Graduate Assistant 
Department of Economics 
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Seminar V - The Demand for Human Resources 

January 19 and 20, 1966 

Agenda; 

1, The ability to assess for the present and for the future the de- 
mand for human resources, both aggregated and disaggregated, 
by local labor market and educational areas. 

2, The ability to assess the demand in terms most relevant to in- 
creasing the efficiency of investments in human resources, i.e., 
how can estimates of demand best provide the educational sys- 
tems with information necessary for the design of efficient pro- 
grams? 

3. What arc the relationships between trends in technology, organi- 
zation, demand for goods and services, etc., and trends in demand 
for human resources? 

4. What "technical coefficients” can be developed to relate, by in- 
dustry and by levels of technology and output^ the present and 
future demand for human resources, by relevant types and levels 
of educational attainment? 



List of Participants; 
Joseph Brackett 

Sanford Cohen 
Bichard A. Eastcrlin 

Irwin Feller 
Leslie Fishman 
Joseph Froomkin 

Louis T. Harms 



Employment Opportunities Branch 
Division of Adult and Vocational 
Besearch 

U. S. Office of Education 
Visiting Professor of Economics 
University of Michigan 
Professor of Economics 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce 

University of Pennsylvania 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Professor of Economics 
University of Colorado 
Manpower and Population Program 
Bureau of Applied Social Besearch 
Columbia University 
Director, Bureau of Economics and 
Business Besearch 
School of Business Administration 
Temple University 



Irwin L, Hermstadt 



Leonard Lecht 



Robert B. Spooner 
Sol Swerdloff 



Institute 

The 

Grant N, Farr 
Jacob J. Kaufman 

John C. Shearer 

Bettie A. Milner 



Associate Professor 

Bureau of Business and Economics 

Northeastern University 
Director, Nt tionad Goals Prefect 
National Planning Association 
Washington, D,C 

Consultant 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Chief, Division of Manpower and 
Occupational Outlook 
B ureau of labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of labor 

for Research on Human Resources 
Pennsylvania State University 

Head Department of Economics 
Institute Director and Profavor 
Department of Economics 
Associate Professor 
Department of Economics 
Graduate Assistant 
Department of Economics 






Seminar VI - Investment s in Human Resources 

February 2 and 3, I960 

Agenda: 

1. The ability to appraise the cffectivaxas of present institutions for 
developing human resources in terms, for example, of die Quan- 
tity and quidity of thd^ou^^andth^reaponsiveoeaEfodamge. 

2. How are investment decisions made? What criteria are used in 
decision making, and by whom? What tests are available of the 
efficiency of current decision making? 

3. How are broad national programs implemented at die local level? 
What inefficiencies and mSsaBoeatioes result from the translation 
process? 

4. How can we best evaluate the economic decktoo-making criteria? 
For example, what are the rates of return on alternate invest- 
ments; and what are the limitations of such approaches? 
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a. How adequate are the tools of analysis, e.g,, cost-henefit tech- 
niques? What research would improve the analytic tools? 

b. How and why are present data inadequate? How does the 
inadequacy of data relate to current decision-making? 

St How could more rational criteria be better integrated into t e 
decision-making process? 



List of Participants? 
Mary Jean Bowman 

Ronald W, Conley 



Rash! Fein 
Einar Hardin 

Sar A. Levitan 

Eugene McLoone 
Bernard Michael 



Selma J. Mushkin 
J. R. Rackley 



Professor of Economics 
Comparative Education Center 
University of Chicago 
Economist, National Institute of Mental 
Health 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 
Bethesda, Maryland 
The Brookings Institution 
Washington, D.C. 

Associate Professor of Economics and 
Labor and Industrial Relations 
Michigan State University 
W. E« Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research 

Washington, D.C. 

State-Local Finances Project 
Council of State Governments 
Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education 
Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 

Project Director, State-Local Finance 
Project 

Council of State Governments 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 



Institute for Research on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Grant N. Farr Head, Department of Economics 

Jacob J. Kaufman Institute Director and Professor, 

Department of Economics 
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John C, Shearer Associate Professor 

Department of Economics 
Ernst W. Stromsdorfer Assistant Professor 

Department of Economics 
Claudio Herzka Graduate Assistant 

Department of Economics 



Seminar VII - Human Resources Markets and Mobility 

March 2 and 0, 1960 

Agenda: 

h The major similarities and differences among markets for various 

categories of human resources, e.g,, by skill and/or educational 
levels. 

2. The major obstacles to die effective functioning of these markets, 
and how they may be overcome. 

3. The relative importance of monetary, fiscal, and other factors in 
allocating human resources. 

4 . The relative effectiveness of various influences on choices of ca- 
reers and of jobs, e.g,, the roles of vocational guidance and the 
employment service. 

5. What information do guidance and employment counselors pro- 
vide concerning present and potential opportunities in appropri- 
ate markets? What information do counselors need, and how 
could it be effectively u tiliz ed? 

0. The appropriateness of patterns of mobility with respect to re- 
cent and anticipated needs. What methods mfght be employed 
to increase mobility? 

7. What are the cost-benefit implications of mobility? To what ex- 
tent are the "rich” areas subsidized by the "poor" areas throuch 
the out-migration of human resources? g 



list of Participants: 

Robert L. Aronson Professor 

New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations 
Cornell University 
Walter Franke Associate Professor 

Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
University of Illinois 
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Lowell GalJaway 


Associate Professor of Industry 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


Myron L, Joseph 


Professor of Economics 
Graduate School of Industrial Adminis- 
tration 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Ted Landsman 


Chairman 

Graduate Curricula and Counselor of 
Education 

College of Education 
University of Florida 


Louis Levine 


Director, U. S* Employment Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 
U, S, Department of Labor 


William A, Miemyk 


Director, Regional Research Institute 
University of West Virginia 


George Seltzer 


Professor of Economics and Industrial 
Relations 

School of Business Administration 
University of Minnesota 


Harold Sheppard 


W, E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research 

Washington, D. C. 


Abraham Siegel 


Professor of Industrial Relations 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Arnold R. Weber 


Professor of Industrial Relations 
Graduate School of Business 
University of Chicago 



Institute for Research on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Grant N. Farr Head, Department of Economics 



Jacob J. Kaufman 


Institute Director and Professor 
Department of Economics 


John C. Shearer 


Associate Professor 
Department of Economics 


Morgan V. Lewis 
Claudio Herzka 


Research Assistant 

Graduate Assistant 
Department of Economics 
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Seminar VIII • Review of Priorities 

April 27 and 28, 1966 

Agenda; 

1. Appraisal of over-all relative importance of each of the four sub- 
ject matter areas. 

2. Appraisal, within each, of tentative research priorities identified. 

3. Modification of priorities by addition or subtraction of items and 
by change of emphasis, 

4. Banking of priorities by relative importance. 



List of Participants; 
Curtis C, Aller 

Robert W. Avery 
Howard E. Freeman 

James McFadden 

Arnold Ncmore 
Clarence C. Sherwood 

Herbert E. Striner 
Joseph Tuma 

Burton A. Weisbrod 



Director 

Office of Manpower, Program Evaluation 
and Research 

17. S. Department of Labor 
Associate Professor 
Department of Sociology 
University of Pittsburgh 
Director 

Florence Heller Graduate School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 
Brandeis University 
Executive Director 
New York City Institute of Industry 
and Labor 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
U.S. Senate 
Director of Research 
Action for Boston Community Develop- 
ment, Inc. 

Boston, Massachusetts 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research 

Washington, D. C. 

Acting Executive Director 
Upper Peninsula Committee for Area 
Progress 

Escanaba, Michigan 
Associate Professor of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 
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Institute for Research on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Grant N, Farr Head 



Jacob J. Kaufman 


Department of Economics 
Institute Director, and Professor 
Department of Economics 


John C. Shearer 


Associate Professor 
Department of Economics 


David W. Stevens 


Assistant Professor 



Department of Economics 

Ernst W. Stromsdorfer Assistant Professor 

Department of Economics 



Morgan V. Lewis 
Bcttie A, Milner 


Research Assistant 
Graduate Assistant 
Department of Economics 



INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
Objectives and Activities 



The Institute for Research on Human Resources was organized in No- 
vember 1964 for the general purpose of conducting research to explore 
the way in which society invests in human resources. 

In its work the Institute calls on many disciplines which cross both 
college and departmental* lines, including economics, education, psy- 
chology, sociology, and political science. Increased emphasis on inter- 
disciplinary research is anticipated as the research program broadens. 

The work of the Institute is supported by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and various federal agencies, including the U. S. Office 
of Education and the U. S. Department of Labor, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, and various private foundations. 

The Institute has conducted a series of research seminars in a variety 
of areas, such as public assistance and health services manpower, for 
the purpose of delineating potential areas for research. 

Its publications include: 

Research, Development, and Demonstration in Adult Training and 
Retraining, The Pennsylvania State University, September 1060. by 
Jacob J. Kaufman, Grant N. Farr, and John C, Shearer. 

The Role of the Secondary School in the Preparation of Youth for / 
Employment, The Pennsylvania State University, February 1087. by ^ 
Jacob J. Kaufman, Carl J. Schaefer, Morgan V. Lewis, David W. 
Stevens, and Elaine W. House. 

A Community Organizes for Action: A Case Study of the Mon-Yough 
Region in Pennsylvania, The Pennsylvania State University, July 
1967. by Robert W. Avery and Herbert A. Chesler. 

A Guide for Research in the Development and Utilization of Human 
Resources, The Pennsylvania State University, July 1907. by Jacob 
J. Kaufman, Grant N. Farr, and John C. Shearer. 

A Developmental Program for an Economic Evaluation of Vocational 
Education in Pennsylvania, The Pennsylvania State University, June « 
1966. by Ernst W. Stromsdorfer. 
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